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DOUBLES ITS SHARE OF SALES IN ITS PRICE RANGE 


THIS YEAR compared with LAST 


Men and women are buying more 
Oldsmobiles than any other car 
of comparable price. They have 
purchased more Oldsmobiles dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1933 
than in all of 1932. And here 
are the reasons for this marked 
preference: 


Style Leadership -— resulting 
from an entirely new and distinctive 
design— modern to the minute—a 
pleasing harmony of line, contour and 
color that is winning universal praise. 


Performance Leadership— 
90 horsepower and 80 to 85 miles an 
hour in the Eight; 80 horsepower and 
75 to 80 miles an hour in the Six; plus 
exceptional smoothnessand flexibility. 


Fisher Ventilating System— 
utmost comfort—fresh air without 
drafts—individual ventilation without 
discomforting others. No dangerous 
fogged windshield or windows. 


Economy-— the great basic econo- 
my of durable construction, which 
means long life—and of modern design, 
which means a higher resale value. 


Price—only $745 and up for the 
Six, $845 and up for the Eight— 
bringing you value nowhere equalled 
in the entire Oldsmobile price range. 


You will be much more pleased 
with an Oldsmobile. And you 
can easily have one on conven- 
ient G.M.A.C. terms. Why not see 
and drive an Oldsmobile—today? 
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Based on official registration figures 
by R. L. Polk and Co. for the first 
seven months of 1933. The eleven 
cars which comprise the Oldsmobile 
price group range from $765 to $1250 
(prices of five-passenger 4-door Sedans). 
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THE SIX $745 and up 
THE EIGHT $845 and up PRICES F. O. B. LANSING 
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An open letter- 


TO INVESTORS AWAITING A RESUMPTION OF THE ADVANCE 


Every investor is locking forward to the time when any 
losses will be recovered through a continuaticn of the 
advance. Many are of the opinion that the present is a 
critical and uncertain period--in which respect they 
are correct. However, many are also of the belief that 
nothing can be done at the moment toward building 
profits and preventing further lcss--and in this 
respect they are wrong. 


The present is particularly suited for taking the 
initial steps necessary to come out "on top". By this 
we do not mean indiscriminate purchases. We refer 
instead to the elimination of holdings the future of 
which is definitely cloudy--securities which may be 
expected to lag behind the market for some time to 
come. Such situations should be disposed of promptly 
and the funds reinvested in securities which will be 
certain to participate to the greatest extent in the 
continuing advance of the inflation market. 


We shall be glad to examine your present list cf 
holdings and tell you whether any should be switched at 
this time. We will also tell you how our service 
operates and what our charge would be for supervising 
your holdings over the next twelve months. Simply send 
us your list and indicate the amount of additional 
liquid capital. The information will be held in 
absolute confidence and you will be under no obliga- 
tion. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
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Odd 
Lots 


Financial independence 
can be attained by thrift 
and wise investing. 


An easy and convenient 
plan is to purchase a 
few shares of seasoned 
investment issues when- 
ever you have available 
surplus funds. 


Our ‘‘Odd Lot Trading” 
booklet explains clearly 
how you can start on 
your way to independ- 
ence. 


Ask for M. W. 594 


100 
Share Lots 


John Muir&©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


























Censorship 


The Magazine of Wall Street rejects 
more advertising per issue than any 
other financial publication. The high 
standards demanded by The Magazine 
of Wall Street assure our readers of 
the reliable sourc:: of information an- 
nounced by our advertisers. Bankers, 
institutions and investors read the 
Magazine to gain information of the 
offering of responsible firms. 
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Pontiac Outsells 
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WORLD’S FASTEST SELLING 


HERE ARE 
THE REASONS WHY: 


STRAIGHT 838 PERFORMANCE —77 
horsepower, 78 smooth, effortless, actual miles 
per hour. 


FISHER BODY AND FISHER VEN- 
TILATION-—superior safety and comfort now 
enhanced by individually controlled fresh air 
circulation. 


3. UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STYLE —thrill- 
ingly smart, assuring you that your car will 
look right for years. 


THE RESTFUL COMFORT OF 
AMPLE SIZE—roomy seats, generous leg 
space and steady, smooth roadability. 


5. PROVED FUEL ECONOMY-—saves 
you money—15 miles or more per gallon, say 
Pontiac owners. 






Remember the five definite advantages 
that have won for the Pontiac Economy 
Straight Eight, this dominating volume of 
sales in its price range. Such popularity is 
It should be of interest to every 
It suggests that you... if you 


significant. 
car owner. 
are considering the purchase of a new car 
... should investigate and test by driving 
this surprising Straight Eight. 
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F. 0. B. PONTIAC 


A General 
Motors Value 



































Chart shows comparative sales, 
all makes of cars in Pontiac’s 
price range, based on new car 
registrations for the total U. S., 
first seven months, 1933, accord- 
ing to R. L. Polk & Co. reports. 
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Are You Prepared to Profit in the Next 
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Market Advance? 


Timely, practical and simple—the principles set forth in 
this new book can be equally profitable to the newer inves. 
tor and the experienced trader alike. They remove guess- 
work and provide a direct and usable investment technique 
particularly adapted to today’s markets. 


What to Consider When 
Buying Securities Today 


By A. T. MILLER 
160 pages, flexible blue binding 


Here, the author of The Magazine of Wall Street’s fortnightly market 
forecast explains this whole profitable subject so that it may be readily 
understood and its methods applied to the individual needs of various 
investors. Beginning with a practical discussion of the pros and cons 
of practical dynamic economics, he takes the reader through the im- 
portant phases of currency and credit inflation. Then he discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of various types of securities as a result 
of the current business situation, together with the factors to be con- 
sidered in taking advantage of speculative and investment opportuni- 
ties in bonds, preferred and common stocks. The entire field of in- 
vestment and profit opportunities are covered, and include valuable 
pointers in detecting buying, selling and switching signals. 


This book is, we sincerely believe, the most valuable and useful of 
the many we have published. Its principles, used in conjunction with 
The Magazine of Wall Street, should enable you to profit to the ut- 
most from your present holdings and by coming opportunities as they 
develop. 


You Can Have This Book— 
Free If You Subscribe Now 


This book was prepared for The Magazine of Wall Street subscribers. 
It is not for general sale. But, because of the cost of preparations, it 
can be offered only with yearly subscriptions. You can secure a copy 
by entering or extending your subscription now. 


Enjoy the Privileges of Our 
Personal Inquiry Service — Free 


The Personal Inquiry Service is at the command of subscribers to 
The Magazine of Wall Street—and subscribers only. It is ready to 
reply by letter or by wire at any time concerning securities they hold or 
consider buying. We only ask ‘that inquiries be limited to not more 
than three stocks or bonds at any one time to facilitate prompt replies. 
This service alone may repay you many times over the cost of a sub: 
scription by just one suggestion or opinion. 


Fill in and mail this coupon today! 





A Valuable Privilege 
Personal Service Department 


Your subscription gives you the privilege of writ- 
ing or wiring for personal opinions by our experts 
on listed stocks or bonds (as many as three each 
time and as often as you wish). 


WRITE YOUR INQUIRY HERE 


Please have your Personal Service Department 
write me a persona: letter concerning the outlook 
for the following: 





Shares | Stock Price Paid 














The Magazine of Wall Street 

90 Broad Street, New York, New York. 

Enclosed find my remittance of $7.50 for which enter subscription to THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET for one year (26 issues). This entitles 
me to the full privileges of your Personal Inquiry Service free, and I am 
to receive a copy of A. T. Miller’s new book, “What to Consider When 
Buying Securities Today,” also free. 


Name 





Address 








City and State 
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The Greatest Investment Risk 


T is said that nothing is certain 

but death and taxes. To this we 

would add another certainty, and 
that is the certainty of change. The 
only constant in life is a variable— 
evolution. As invisible from moment 
to moment as the growth of plant or 
animal life, its processes are steadily 
at work all around us. Among all 
elements of life the fittest move for- 
ward, the weak fall behind. It is hard 
to detect the gradual changes. We 
awake to them with surprise when the 
retrospect of months or years reveals 
the totality of change in glaring out- 
line. 

Industry is a living thing, since it is 
actuated by the mind of man. It is, 
therefore, a constantly changing thing. 
Corporations are living things. They, 
too, forge ahead of their competitors 
or fall behind; survive or die; con- 
stantly change. It is the probability of 
change that represents perhaps the 
greatest investment risk in corporate 
securities. The investor who would 
keep this risk at a minimum must not 
only give careful study to it before 
making his commitment but must ever 


Changes in a company’s trade standing 
are usually faster and more easily seen 
than changes in a whole industry. 
The stockholder should not fail to 
compare his company’s periodic reports 
of sales and earnings with the reports 
of competitors. 

This lesson was brought home strik- 
ingly to us recently when we chanced 
to run across a list of quotations of 
leading stocks on October 29, 1929, 
that memorable day of collapse and 
record-breaking trading. We suggest 
to our readers that a profitable half- 
hour can be spent in going over the 
stock quotation tables of that memor- 
able time. The changes wrought in 
four years speak for themselves. 

On October 29, 1929, a day when 
most of us were wrong in thinking 
nearly all stocks cheap, Hudson Motors 
sold at 45, Studebaker at 46, General 
Motors at 40 and Chrysler at 33. 
Since then the trade position and earn- 
ing power of General Motors and 
Chrysler have been greatly strength- 
ened at the expense of the rest of the 
industry. Today Chrysler sells at 52, 
or substantially above the level of that 


has recovered to 35. Hudson is quoted 
at 15 and Studebaker at 6. 

There are other striking changes. 
How the motion picture issues have 
faded! Paramount on that black 1929 
day crashed down to 40, but its lot 
grew blacker yet, for its receivership 
certificates now sell at 2. Warner 
Bros., then at 44, is now at 9. For 
utilities as a whole, for the railroad 
group and for most steels those 1929 
panic prices still look high. Consoli- 
dated Gas then sold at 91!/, today at 
44; Columbia Gas at 63, today at 16; 
United States Steel at 174, today at 
55; New York Central at 18914, today 
at 47; Baltimore & Ohio at 1141, 
today at 33. 

On the other hand, indicative in 
some instances of inherent stability and 
in others of improved prospects, 
American Can sold at 120 then and is 
now 97; Standard Oil of New Jersey 
was 5734, against 42 now; Atlantic 
Refining 35, against today’s 31; Gen- 
eral Foods 40, against 39 at present; 
and United Aircraft 41, as compared 
with 39 today. 

Nothing is certain but death and 


afterward be alert and watchful. panic day in 1929, and General Motors taxes—and change. 








In The Next Issue 


Practical Lessons from European Inflations 


—What caused them? 

—What were the effects? 

—How were various types of securities effected ? 

—In what ways can the present situation in 
the United States be likened to them? 


By Max WINKLER, PH.D. 


Can the Banks Meet the Challenge of the Present Emergency? 


By TueoporeE M. KNApPPEN 


Safe Hedges Against Inflation 


By J. C. Cxirrorp 


Public Utilities at the Crassroads 
By Francis C. FULLERTON 
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Because Long Distance gets things 
done quickly and definitely, and 
cuts costs in many ways, it has the 
approval of executives in every line 
of business. It is their long right 
arm... in getting quick delivery 
on purchases, in contacting dealers 
and distributors in distant cities, in 
handling important administrative 
matters. 


An opportunity to discuss all details 


The telephone is of particular value 
in everything relating to the selling 
of merchandise. An example: 

By midnight of the day the 
Plymouth Motor Corporation intro- 
duced its 1933 car to the public, they 
knew exactly how it had been received 
in every corner of the coun- 
try. For four hours, from 8:30 
P.M. on, the staff in Detroit 


held telephone conversations with 
49 regional sales supervisors . . . 
thus getting word-of-mouth reports 
of the reactions of car owners and 
dealers in every territory. 

“The results could not have been 
more satisfactory,” says the Sales 
Manager. “The calls came in like 
clockwork at five-minute intervals. 
We knew that the car was an im- 
mediate success. We learned what 
models were selling fast, which 
helped in scheduling production. We 
were able to give the men encourag- 
ing news from other sectors—good 
strategy in any sales drive. And we 
could easily iron out little misunder- 
standings, because of the opportu- 
nity the telephone gave to discuss 

them fully. 
“This made the fourth time 
we have used the telephone 


reporting plan within a year—each 
time an outstanding success.” 

The Bell Telephone System works 
in close co-operation with business 
concerns of every kind in helping 
them to make more effective and 
economical use of this valuable 
service. We will gladly do the same 
with you. A call to the Business 
Office will bring a representative at 
your convenience. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
Daytime py, Pil. 
Philadelphia $ .50 $ .40 $ 235 
Louisville 1.45 1.25 2 
Boston 3.25 2.65 175 
Detroit 4.25 3.50 2.50 
4.75 3.50 


From To 


New York 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Denver 
Los Angeles St. Louis 6.00 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal 
tax applies as follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 10 cents 
- - - $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents . . . $2.00 or more, 
tax 20 cents. 
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— New Deal for New York City 
— Help for Cotton 

— Employment Gains 

— High Salaries Clipped 

— Price Chiseling 

— The Market Prospect 


NEW DEAL FOR HROUGH his practical 
NEW YORK CITY T political lieutenants, 

headed by Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, President Roosevelt has 
quietly given the word that means a New Deal for 
New York City. If we are not badly mistaken, the 
present leadership of Tammany Hall is as good as 
dead. Notice has been served that if Tammany in- 
sists upon its present candidate for Mayor the support 
of the Federal Administration will go to a strong inde- 
pendent Democrat, probably former Mayor Joseph V. 
McKee. That the dominant political organization of 
the nation’s metropolis is to be overhauled is not sur- 
prising. It will be recalled that Tammany opposed 
the nomination of President Roosevelt, that it opposed 
the nomination of Gov. Lehman and that Tammany 


C.G. Wyckoff 
Publisher 


Associate Editor 


The Trend of Events 


Representatives in Congress have been less co-operative 
than the President might desire. 

The impending change is of national importance, 
if for no other reason than that more of our 
citizens live or work in New York City than 
in most states. It should greatly improve the 
city’s credit and the standing of its bonds, which 
are held by many fiduciary institutions. It may 
mean tax relief for over-burdened real estate owners. 
It may mean an intelligent solution of the city’s rapid 
transit muddle. It probably will mean abandonment 
of the municipal effort to tax stock transfers and gross 
incomes of brokers on business transacted for New 
York City residents. But it is not so certain that such 
a change will induce members of the Stock Exchange 
to abandon their purpose of moving over to New 
Jersey. Having been provoked to this action, the 
brokers find the prospect more and more attractive and 
wonder why they didn’t think of it before. Regardless 
of what New York City does, they can save fully 
$30,000,000 a year for their customers on New York 
State transfer taxes by moving just across the Hudson 
River. The building which houses the Stock Exchange 
is of secondary importance. The stock market is 
wherever accredited brokers choose to assemble and 
trade. The determination of brokers to transfer a large 
proportion of present security business to New Jersey 
is a perfect example of the law of diminishing returns as 
applied to taxation. Moreover, it will also result in de- 
preciation of real estate values in lower Manhattan. 
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HELP FOR HE cry of the Southern cotton 
COTTON planters for immediate currency 

inflation and higher cotton prices 
has been met promptly by President Roosevelt—but 
not by any means as the radical inflationists desired. 
The President announces that in order for the farmers 
to get the benefit of a higher price for the cotton which 
they now hold the Government will lend 10 cents a 
pound—above the recent market price— on condition 
that each borrowing farmer pledge himself to reduce 
1934 cotton acreage 40 per cent under the average 
acreage of the last five years and to reduce 1935 
acreage up to 25 per cent under this base. This is 
planned economy with a vengeance. It may disturb 
those whose political philosophies are still rooted in a 
dead past, but it is infinitely preferable to so unin- 
telligent a method of price-raising as fiat inflation. It 
is logical in seeking to reduce a crop surplus as a 
means of lifting the price. Success will be assured 
if the farmers live up to their pledges, for this would 
permit an unwieldy cotton carry-over to be worked off 
gradually and the resultant price advance probably 
would make the Government's loans at 10 cents a 
pound reasonably safe. If the farmers do not live up 
to their pledges they will not be deserving of further 
help from Washington. 


a 


HE report of Secretary of 
Labor Perkins that 2,250,- 
000 men and women have 
left the dreary ranks of the unemployed and have re- 
turned to jobs since last March is cause for gratifica- 
tion. During the month of August 750,000 were put 
back to work. One could rejoice—were it possible to 
hope that this rate of gain will continue. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little reason to believe that it will. 
It will not be enough that the trend of employment 
continue up, if the pace be too slow. The major part 
of the employment upturn expected of N R A has 
now been experienced. It is no secret that, important 
as it is, it has not come up to the original hopes of 
Washington. Moreover, industrial activity, after reach- 
ing a peak in July, has thus far failed to develop 
renewed vigor in the traditional fashion of this autumn 
season. A sagging or static trend in production does 
not promise enlarged payrolls. In addition, we are 
confronted with the unfortunate reality that employ- 
ment and activity in the capital goods industries re- 
main at a depression level. Despite the improvement 
recorded, estimates of the total still unemployed range 
from 8,000,000 to 11,000,000. Even the lesser of 
these two figures presents a serious problem as winter 
approaches. One thing is certain. Our unfortunate 
millions will not starve. Politically and economically, 
we are in an age of ever-broadening socialization. We 
do not profess to know what action will be taken, but 
we will not merely drift. Either the taxpayers of the 
nation will be called on for heavier relief expenditures, 
directed from Washington, or business and industry 
will have to find ways of employing more of our peo- 
ple. In the light of stark reality, the 30-hour week— 
objective of the American Federation of Labor—ap- 


EMPLOYMENT 
GAINS 


PRICE ETAIL merchants are con- 
CHISELING fronted with a difficult prob- 

lem. There has been a sub- 
stantial advance in the cost of their goods and in their 
payrolls. Some increase in retail prices is clearly justi- 
fied, yet the degree of justified or supportable advance 
in individual cases is one of nice judgment. Retail 
profits depend upon volume as well as price. If price 
outruns consumer buying power, trade will stagnate. 
By the end of August retail prices had advanced nearly 
19 per cent. It is probable that September has carried 
the aggregate increase to 30 per cent. The results are 
already apparent. Department store sales during Sep- 
tember have not been as good as was hoped. Adverse 
weather may have something to do with it, but not 
all. Many consumers literally followed the injunction 
of retail advertising and stocked up in August at rea- 
sonable prices. This fact may.also account for some 
of the current recession. Nevertheless, there is still 
another reason. The higher prices have met with a 
marked consumer resistance. This in itself will prob- 
ably tend to put a quick curb upon such profiteering 
as exists. In some instances the asked prices are higher 
than wholesale costs justify. To this extent they gum 
the wheels of progress under N R A and the Govern: 


ment’s recovery program. 
—_— 


HE reduction - of - fancy- 
salaries movement con- 
tinues in full force. We 


HIGH SALARIES 
CLIPPED 


see that W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in compliance with the request of 


Co-ordinator Eastman, asked his directors to reduce his 
salary from $109,000 to $60,000 a year. This the 
directors have done, at the same time pointing out that 
by this action they in no wise surrender their right to 
fix officers’ compensation. Likewise G. M. Dahl of 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan-Transit Corp. will receive 
after October 1 a mere $40,000 a year, compared with 
the sum of $135,000 which he was getting at the 
beginning of this year. Stockholders and the public in 
general will find no fault with this movement. It is all 
very well to point out that tremendous salaries are 
justified by the special kind of genius it takes to man- 
age a property worth many millions of dollars, even 
billions of dollars. But in the broader interests of com- 
mon justice there is no place for such salaries. Work- 
ers have lost their jobs. Others have suffered a reduc- 
tion in wages which meant a hundred times more to 
them in deprivation than their officers could even 
imagine in connection with themselves. And what of 
the poor stockholder? He has seen his dividends cut, 
often swept away altogether; must he continue to pay 
his employees as much as $100,000 or $200,000 a year? 


=~ 


THE MARKET UR most recent investment 
PROSPECT e advice will be found in the 

discussion of the prospec: 
tive trend of the market on page 562. The counsel em- 
bodied in this feature should be considered in connec- 
tion with all investment suggestions elsewhere in this 
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The Greenback 


ENATOR THOMAS of Oklahoma proposes to march 

S on Washington at the head of a million farmers to 
demand a flood of greenbacks. Senator Harrison of 

Mississippi declares for a dirt-cheap dollar so that people 
can have their pockets filled with fat rolls of currency. 
The dollar is cheapened in the markets of the world at 
large; so these gentlemen can’t see why the American 
people shouldn’t enjoy an equally cheap dollar at home. 
They aim for revived purchasing power; but how long 
would that desirable end be retained if it is achieved by 
means of fiat money? If little work and small wealth are to 
yield much cash, is it not equally to be expected that much 
money will acquire but little in goods or services? 

Germany and France played with cheap money after 
the war, and the one thing they are united on today is 
astonishment that the United States should even think of 
taking the printing press route of making money plentiful. 
Germany printed money until it fell so rapidly in purchas- 
ing power that a taxicab driver could not tell you the 
amount of the fare until he consulted mark quotations at 
the end of the tour. In November, 1923, a mark— 
nominally about equal to a quarter dollar—was so cheap 
that it took 2,500,000 marks to equal a dollar. Finally the 
mark became so valueless that it could not pay the cost of 
its own printing; whereupon it vanished from the realm of 
value and was printed no more. There was no money in 
Germany. France ran the note issues of the Bank of 
France up to 58 billions of francs as compared with less 
than six billions be- 
fore the war, the 
19-cent franc 
dropped to two 
cents, and the best 
that could be done 
was to return to 
sound money at 4 
cents, leaving the 
investor class to 
take a loss of 80 
per cent. Germany 
lost all her work- 
ing capital and all 
her bond and 
mortgage invest- 
ments and France 
most of hers, ex- 
cept what was 
saved by transfer 
In time to foreign 
countries. The 
people in both 
countries had their ‘8 ate 
pockets bulging a 
with cash but it 
gave them only 
poverty. The 
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The U. S. Bureau of Printing and Engraving Where Paper Money 
Is Made 


Route to Ruin 


farmers paid off their debts, to be sure, but when the end 
came they had no cash, nothing to sell, their soil was worn 
out and their machinery used up and irreplaceable. Within 
five years the government had to come to their rescue in 
Germany. In the long run, fiat money inflation is appa- 
rently no more advantageous for the farmer than for any- 
body else. 

We will concede the desirability of a higher price level 
for all of us; but let us take care by what means we attain 
it. It is certain that we can not go back to the dollar we 
had before we went off the gold standard. In the not dis- 
tant future we shall return to gold at a lower gold content of 
the dollar. That will remedy the injustice of low prices for 
the farmer so far as any tinkering with money can do it. 
But no dollar, whatever its content, will remedy the eco- 
nomic unbalance which put twelve million men out of 
work and reduced the business life of the nation to a mere 
trickle. What this country needs is not more money but 
more use of money. 

But the inflationists put all the blame on the banks 
because they refuse to finance recovery and contend that 
the Government must put money directly into the pockets 
of the people. The certain way to do that is for the Gov- 
ernment to pay all its expenses with newly printed paper 
money. But it is by no means certain that the purchase or 
retirement of government obligations by greenbacks, as 
authorized under the Thomas Amendment, will put money 
into farmers’ pockets. So, now we have a clamor for 
outright govern’ 
ment financing of 
public works by 
paper money in- 
stead of by bonds. 
A plausible argu- 
ment is advanced 
that government 
notes issued to pay 
government bills 
are no more than 
borrowing without 
interest. So, why 
borrow and pay 
interest? It is too 
easy. 

Admittedly, if 
our total budget, 
both the current 
expenses and the 
long-term capital 
budgets, were in 
balance, this coun- 
try could stand a 
billion or two of 
such money. But 

(Please turn to 

page 603) 
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Sound Investment Policy for 


the Coming Months 


Discrimination in Stocks Bought or 


Held Is Vital as Selectivity Increases 


By A. T. Miter 





REACTION of consid- 


Thereafter their action became 





erable scope, although 

probably of intermedi- 
ate character, has swept over 
the stock market at this writ- 
ing. It is the culmination of 
nearly a month of uncertainty 
as to industrial and trade de- 
velopments, corporate earnings 
and the Government's mone- 
tary policy. Of these factors, 
the third—jig-saw puzzle of 
off -again -on-again-goin’-again 
inflation — undoubtedly is 
chiefly responsible for the cur- 
rent unsettlement of security 
prices and confusion of opin- 


for purchase. 


Neither the business prospect nor the present 
policy of the Administration justifies reckless 
or indiscriminate buying of common stocks. 
On the other hand, there is justification for the 
prudent to hold firmly to tangible properties, 
including selected sound industrial equities. 
Additional holdings may be acquired with 
available funds in any period during which 
market weakness offers advantageous levels 


noticeably negative, their fail- 
ure to participate in recurrent 
rallies of the industrial stocks 
offering the first hint of ap- 
proaching general reaction. 
Currently the rails constitute 
the weakest group, their aver- 
age price level having virtu- 
ally duplicated the lowest 
point of the July relapse. 

In recovery during August 
and the greater part of Sep- 
tember industrial issues made 
the best showing. Likewise 
in decline, they have thus far 
exhibited the strongest re- 








ion. 

The decline thus far pre- 
sents no indication of major significance, although it repre- 
sents the sharpest concentrated selling movement since the 
speculative smash of late July. There are, however, im- 
portant differences. Of possible favorable inference, it 
can be pointed out that, technically, the prevailing specula- 
tive structure is far less vulnerable than that of last sum- 
mer. The July debacle was the aftermath of weeks of 
roaring activity in which both public and professional specu- 
lation over-reached itself. Since then there has been no 
similar activity in the market. Trading volume currently 
has expanded to something above 3,000,000 shares a day. 
While this is a sharp increase over the pace prevailing dur- 
ing most of August and the first three weeks of September, 
it is little more than a third of the volume attained during 


the July break. 
Weak Groups to Avoid 


There are other differences, perhaps subject to less favor- 
able inference. Both in rally and reaction since July the 
market has become increasingly irregular and selective. 
The public utility group, which ever since July had shown 
a conspicuous inability to rally, has broken decisively 
through the lowest 'evel of July and, in fact, has cancelled 
all but a small part of the gain from the bottom of last 
March. Not a few issues are within 1 to 3 points of 
the year’s lowest quotations. 

The railroad stocks, aided by expanding freight traffic, 
recovered an average of nearly 10 points during August, 
but made their high in the last week of that month. 
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sistance to pressure. Even as 
to this group, however, gen- 
eralization becomes increasingly difficult, for the move- 
ment is no longer uniform. The performance of steel, 
dairy and chain grocery stores—the latter adversely affected 
by higher costs under N R A—has not been encouraging. 

A fortnight ago, forecasting a period of uncertainty, this 
article advised purchases during reactionary movements 
and emphasized the necessity of exercising increasing 
discrimination as to the character of securities selected. It 
is perhaps worth while at this time to offer more detailed 
recommendations. 

We do not favor fresh purchases, either long-term or 
intermediate, of utility stocks. ‘We advise that the more 
speculative issues, especially stocks of holding companies, 
be switched into high-grade industrials. On the other 
hand, we see no need for haste in disposing of long-held 
investments in sound operating companies. Some such 
issues now show tentative signs of resistance to the selling 
pressure which has persisted for weeks. Possibly they have 
gone far toward discounting threats of rate cuts and a 
generally unfavorable political setting. Yet if one believes 
that a period of inflation lies ahead of us—we will forego 
discussion of this for the moment—utility stocks, with a 
rigid or declining rate structure underlying them, do not 
provide the most assured protection against depreciation of 
capital funds. 

We believe that the relatively unfavorable behavior 
of railroad stocks is due both to a slackening in the recent 
rate of gain in car loadings and to a growing realization 
that, despite their notable advance from depression lows, 
these stocks, like utilities, are less desirable than sound 
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industrials in an inflationary period. They are subject tc 
intensive governmental regulation and their rate structure 
is inelastic. We do not favor purchases of rails, either 
long-term or intermediate. We recommend that specula- 
tive rails be switched into industrial stocks. Sounder rails 
should be held only if one is willing to accept the probability 
that their recovery to anything like normal prices will be 
retarded, rather than helped, by inflation. 


Discrimination Among Industries 


Sound industrial issues present the double advantage of 
being in a position to reflect enlarged earnings in normal 
recovery and to discount in most effective measure any 
possible monetary depreciation. The recent action of this 
group suggests the wisdom of a cautious policy as regards 
steel shares, dairy stocks and shares of the grocery chains. 
There is a hint for caution also in the present action of 
the motor and related issues, for which the best selling 
season is now ending. Recent action of leading chemicals, 
tin container stocks, gold and mineral stocks has been rela- 
tively favorable. Industrial equities analyzed in this and 
other recent issues of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
are recommended for scalecdown accumulation in any 
further periods of market weakness. 

Various explanations have been given for the market's 
failure to renew and extend the major trend of advance at 
this time. We think the causes are by no means mysterious. 
Considering the scope of the unseasonal summer gains, 
industrial production has not fared badly. The sagging 
tendency of recent weeks 
in the more important in- 
dexes has, in fact, slack- 
ened to a moderate ex- 
tent. Yet the fact remains 
that this is the season of 
the year in which more 
vigorous recovery is nor- 
mally expected. The ab- 
scence of a dynamic for- 
ward movement in indus- 
try is a handicap to rising 
stock prices. Moreover, 
retail trade, now the most 
important battle front in 
the national drive for re- 
covery, has, with the ex- 
ception of | automobile 
sales, failed to come up 
to the hopes previously 
entertained, partly due to 
unfavorable weather dur- 
ing part of September and 
partly due to consumer 
reluctance to meet higher 
prices. In addition, the 
fact that consumers ap- 
parently did much _for- 
ward buying in. August, 
emulating wholesalers and 
merchants. in beating the 
Price_.gun,.. probably .ac- 
counts for a temporary re- 
cession. in. buying at 
present, 

_ Lacking adequate tang- 
ible suppert in the imme- 
diate bucin-ss picture, the 
market. for a fortnight 
Prior to the present reac- 
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Landmarks of Wall Street, Old and New 


The Produce Exchange Building 


tion pinned its hopes largely on the ever-lurking factor of 
potential inflation. It is useless to review the endless infla- 
tionary rumors and the propaganda pro and con with 
which speculative nerves have been kept tingling. Suffice 
it to say that any expectation of immediate radical cur- 
rency inflation was effectively demolished by the speech 
made before the Grain Dealers’ Association in Chicago 
on Sept. 20 by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace. 

In obtaining a perspective on the present situation, it is 
worth while briefly to examine this address, especially be- 
cause, according to the United Press, it had been read in 
advance and approved by President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Wallace said, in part: 

“Waving of wands will not suffice to dissipate real eco- 
nomic problems. There is danger that optimism, price-fixing 
and inflation will all of them tend to increase, rather than 
reduce, the lack of balance resulting from our creditor 
position, our high tariffs, our surplus acres and our excess 
stocks of fundamental goods. It is time for the people to 
begin to think in terms of a long time supply and demand 
situation which spreads over the years instead of the days.” 

Without further quotation from this highly interesting 
exposition of the Roosevelt Administration’s policies, it 
appears obvious that the Wallace speech was a dash of cold 
water in the faces of the Congressional inflationists whose 
propaganda has for several weeks been rising to a shrieking 
crescendo, culminating in the quite remarkable demand of 
southern cotton planters for immediate inflation and Fed- 
eral fixing of 20-cent cotton. 

To us it seems a basic- 
ally hopeful thing that 
the Administration so 
clearly recognizes the eco- 
nomic realities which the 
country faces. It is a 
hopeful thing that it is re- 
sisting the clamor for a 
dangerously fast inflation 
and a vertical price ad- 
vance which could only 
produce ever-fresh dis- 
locations. For investors 
it is important that the 
totality of the vast recov- 
ery program being di- 
rected at Washington be 
kept in mind, rather than 
the one element of infla- 
tion, however important 
that may prove to be. 

The remarks of the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
do not mean that the 
Roosevelt Administration 
has settled definitely upon 
future monetary policy. 
They do not mean that 
ultimate resort to an ex- 
periment in controlled in- 
flation has been put out 
of mind. 

On the other hand, it 
can be said that the effort 
for the present centers on 
the objective of loosening 
up business credit, either 
through the banks or, 

(Please turn to 
page 604) 
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“When, As and If” We Inflate 


“These powers (of inflation) will be used when, as and tf 
necessary’ —President Roosevelt in radio address, May 7 


Decisive Action for Or Against 
Inflation Must Soon Be Taken 


By Joun C. CresswiILi 








HE American dollar is a 
cheap thing abroad; it’s 
just a 67-cent dollar in 

gold. At home—measured by 
the gain in the wholesale price 
index since the low of Febru- 
ary—it is an 83-cent dollar; 
but measured in cost of liv- 
ing, as compared with a year 
ago it is slightly better than 
par. Measured in the index 
of wholesale farm products, as 
compared with the January- 


once and for all.” 


“Curiously enough, some of the President’s 
advisors are telling him that the surest way to 
get plenty of money into circulation and raise 
prices is not to print any more but to announce 
resolutely that none will be printed and to pro- 
claim triumphantly a new gold standard now, 


. tionists in April to prevent 
worse, on the Thomas amend- 
ment; he may yield now to 
forestall worse. So much for 
domestic pressure to cut a 
chunk out of the dollar. 
Now let’s take a look at 
the foreign situation. The 
United Kingdom has quit its 
defense of the pound through 
exchange operations. It has 
deserted the steady franc and 
left the pound to follow the 








February low, we have now a 

53-cent dollar. Similarly, ac- 

cording to the retail food price index it is a 95-cent dollar. 
Appraised by THE MaAGazINE OF WALL STREET’s index of 
common stock prices, the dollar is worth only 37 cents in 
terms of its purchasing power at the March lows, or in 
other words, will purchase scarcely more than a third of 
the stock value that it would at the market depth. 

All this has been brought about without any inflation of 
formal money. No greenbacks have been printed, nothing 
has been done about silver inflation; money in circulation 
has actually decreased. But the 1926 price level is still 
far off—still 70 per cent for farm products to climb from 
present levels and 45 per cent for all commodities, speak- 
ing in wholesale terms. 

A taste of cheaper money has stimulated the demand for 
still cheaper money. The cry goes up from the farmers 
and the speculative groups for deliberate cheapening of 
the currency. “We must have a cheaper dollar,” declares 
Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance 
committee and, in effect serves an ultimatum on the Presi- 
dent that if he doesn’t use his discretionary powers to make 
a sorry thing of the dollar, Congress will do it for him in 
January. And that worshipful dirt-cheap dollar must come 
before the farmers have sold this year’s staple crops or 
all kinds of hell, political and social, will break out, de- 
clares the Mississippi statesman. Tremendous pressure is 
being brought to bear upon the President to act immedi- 
ately for a cheap dollar. 

Mr. Roosevelt still clings to his plan of price restoration 
by means of the N R A and other organized economic 
measures to raise the price level, but although N R A has 
been in existence for four months and has been toiling 
furiously for three months, agricultural prices are lower 
than they were in June and other commodities higher but 
slightly—disparities have widened. It may eventually do 
the job, say the storming inflationists, but not soon enough. 
It must be done now! The President yielded to the infla. 
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dollar in all its gyrations. 
Broadly speaking, that means 
that we shall lose all the relative export advantages suspen- 
sion of the gold standard may have conferred upon us in 
sterling countries and those that are tied to sterling. There 
remains a theoretical, although illusory, advantage in the 
few remaining gold standard countries. If they throw up 
the sponge and pull down the flag of gold will their action 
be an incentive for inflation in the United States? Logically, 
no, but psychologically perhaps yes. 

France is the pivotal gold standard nation. If she 
abandons gold the rest of the gold bloc will follow if it 
does not precede her. But will she? It is largely a 
question of domestic politics. If Premier Daladier is able 
to balance the French budget in October, as he promises, 
there is no reason why as matters now stand she should 
be forced off gold by external pressure. The gold resources 
of the Bank of France are enormous, and capital still 
flows to France from abroad. If in October she double- 
rivets her bonds to the gold standard by suitable fiscal 
legislation it is certain that the cautious surplus capital 
of the world will rush to France as an island of refuge in 
a storm-tossed world. Her large degree of self-containment 
and her canny quotas policy will prevent, probably, any 
dangerous drafts on her gold resources. 

A good case can be made for the contention that France 
can probably hold to gold until inevitable international 
stabilization comes, if she chooses to do so. There are, 
however, two changes in the present gold setup in the 
world that might force her off gold. One is the establish 
ment of an absolute free gold market in New York, the 
other is devaluation of the gold dollar. A free gold market 
would tend to draw gold from France. Reduction of the 
gold content of the dollar to the full 50 per cent of the 
President's discretion would be a disastrous blow to French 
foreign trade and would add to the demand of French 
oo a and debtor classes for suspension of the gold 
stan lo 
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After all, what France might do in consequence of 
American inflation is only of curious interest to us, except 
as it might shorten or prolong the period before world 
stabilization of currencies and a return to gold comes about. 
What interests us chiefly is what might happen here if 
France should abandon gold before we proceed toward 
deliberate inflation. 

Aside from its contribution to the infection of the 
United States with the inflation fever, French abandonment 
of gold would at first be a shock to all conservative finan- 
ciers the world over. The first substantial reaction in the 
United States would likely be bearish in its effects on the 
security markets. But they would soon respond bullishly 
because of the impetus the French course would give to 
inflationary measures here. 


Modes of Dollar Tinkering 


Now as'to how we shall initiate inflation of formal 
money—in contradistinction to credit money inflation— 
there are some interesting conjectures. The out-and-out 
inflationists favor the prompt printing of treasury notes— 
greenbacks. They say that devaluation of the dollar can 
not be progressive. Whatever is done must be final, short 
of an eventual international stabilization agreement. De- 
valuation of the dollar by reducing the gold content should 
be the definitely ultimate shot in the locker. It would, 
it is argued, tend to bring about a price level below the 
desirable one, if it stopped short of 50 per cent. On the 


f other hand, such devaluation would insure that the dollar 


could not rise in foreign exchange above the parity of its 
gold content. At present that is a decisive consideration, 
but already our markets are becoming somewhat indifferent 
to exchange quotations. The stock market frequently moves 
against the dollar in exchange, and even commodities 
respond more sensitively 





start them hunting for loan opportunities. The inflationists 
of the extreme variety are “hollering” for a hundred million 
a week. Lately the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has entered the credit inflation field by practically offering 
the banks a billion dollars of six-months money at 3 per 
cent on the condition that they relend it at 5 per cent to 
N R A members, with not too much scrutiny of the collat- 
eral. And if the banks won't act loans will be made virtu- 
ally direct to ultimate borrowers through mortgage cor- 
porations of their own creation. 

Public works expenditures are being speeded up. The 
restoration of suspended banks is being rushed, the Agri- 
cultural Credit Administration is working over time to 
put out cash, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
is shoveling out funds; the R. F. C. has reduced its direct 
loan rates, flings export credits to China and Russia, buys 
equipment for the railways; the Home Loan Bank Board 
is doing its utmost to lift the home mortgage incubus. 
The Relief Administration pours out money for raw ma- 
terials, and the N R A is embarking on a campaign to 
create a free-spending psychology. Make money easy and 
cheap is the preferred Washington course, without resort 
to crass inflation. Meantime the cry for outright inflation 
grows louder and louder. 


Inflation by Deflation 


Curiously enough, some of the President’s advisors are 
telling him that the surest way to get plenty of money 
into circulation and raise prices is not to print any more 
but to announce resolutely that none will be printed and 
to proclaim triumphantly a new gold standard now, once 
and for all. They don’t care much what the standard is 
in grains of gold (provided it does not exceed the present 
exchange valuation) but they declare that a new final 

standard—bullion instead 


of coin—defended with 








to other price factors. 





So inflationists of the 
extreme variety prefer to 
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all the power of the Treas- 
ury and the Reserve banks 








depreciate, rather than 


will do more than any- 
thing else to restore busi- 





formally devalue, the dol- 30 
lar at this stage of read- 
justment of prices. They 
believe absolutely in the 
quantity theory of money 
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ness confidence and hope 
and set agoing that sound 
business expansion which 
‘can have all the money it 
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and contend that if only 
enough fiat money is 
printed prices will unfail- 
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needs without printing- 
press help or free silver 
fantasy. As against money 
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ingly ascend. They would 
start off with a_ billion 
dollars of Treasury notes, 
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printers, they call them- 
selves money users. Un- 
der N R A and the other 
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and then another and an- 
other billion. They are 
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go-it-alone prosperity de- 
vices now at work, they 
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the fact that we have more 


say, prices can be put at 
any point within reason, 
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runaway risks of cumula- 





ing and prices were high. 

ey are sure that gov- 
ernment money, pure and simple, will do what Federal 
Reserve and check money does not do. A flood of silver 
certificates would also be acceptable to them, and the 
l6to-1 crowd, regardless of internation bimetallic action, 
is becoming vociferous. 

At the moment President Roosevelt is seeking to meet 
the demand for cheaper money and its presumably higher 
Prices by inflation of credit. The Federal Reserve Banks 
are buying thirty or forty millions of government obliga- 
tons every week in the hope that the purchase cash will 
feed the banks up with money to the saturation point and 
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tive first money expansion. 

The conviction grows in Washington that the President 
must shortly make a decision one way or the other. If the 
decision is against inflation at this time, it will probably not 
be the form of a definite committal—for political reasons— 
but by implication. Perhaps that implication was estab- 
lished on September 20 when the Washington correspon- 
dents declared that the President was unmoved either by the 
plea of the delegation of Southern cotton planters or by 
Senator Thomas’ campaign to mobilize the inflation senti- 
ment in Congress. At least that is the interpretation the 

(Please turn to page 602) 
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q Can Consumption Be Forced? 


The Ultimate Consumer is 
Ordered Into the Breach 


N R A Rests Its Hopes of Planned Victory Over 
Depression on Free Spending by the Public 


By THEopore M. KNnappreNn 





T’S a race between con- 
I sumption and_ industrial 
production value. Produc- 
tion is again falling off in 
volume but rising in price. 10 
Consumption is increasing but 
there is still a big spread be- 
tween buying power and the 
value of factory output. Fac- 
tory output in August was 
68.1 per cent higher in value 
than in March but payroll in- 
dex was only 55.4 higher. Gross 
agricultural income for the 
year will probably not be more 
than 20 per cent greater than 
in 1932, when there was no 
net. 
Happily, the industrial dis- 
parity is decreasing. In July 
factory value of output was 
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conceivable that a balance can 
be regained between purchas 
ing power and industrial pro 
duction. 

“Buy Now” campaigns are 
not usually successful, but it is 


est grounds, rather than altru 
istic good will, may get re 
sults, especially as it will bea 
national drive. Wholesale buy- 
ing spontaneously expanded 
immediately after the gold 
standard was suspended, from 
purely selfish business consid: 
erations. Wholesalers foresaw 
rising prices and expected di 
rect inflation. Retailers bought 
for the same reasons. The 
ultimate consumer was too 








75.1 per cent higher than in 
March while payrolls had in- 
creased only 35.2. The volume of industrial production 
declined about 10 per cent in August over July whilst 
payrolls gained 11.6. But volume of production cannot 
decline very far without reducing employment. 

The problem is to keep up production at level prices for 
a time and simultaneously increase consumption. So now, 
we have N R A embarking on a high-pressure campaign 
to increase consumption. John Citizen is told to spend his 
way back to teeming prosperity. The central urge of the 
campaign is to buy now because prices are going to 
increase. 

N R A activities heretofore have certainly tended to 
raise prices and increase consumption although the emphasis 
of its activities has been on increase of employment and 
fattening of payrolls. If this drive should fail or natural 
expansion of business does not continue in the same direc- 
tion unpleasant consequences may be expected. The natural 
course in industry is to meet declining demand with reduced 
prices, but the industrial codes are artificially freezing costs 
of production through arbitrarily increased wage rates and 
shortened hours of labor. Producers are in a position 
where they can not freely stimulate increased consumption 
by price reductions. If consumption can be increased arti- 
ficially, just as payrolls and prices have been so far, it is 
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deeply imbedded in the psy: 
chology of fear, curtailed in- 
come and vanishing savings to flop over from parsimony 
to generous spending. The inevitable result was increased 
production and primary distribution without correspond: 
ing increase at first in ultimate consumption. Now, how 
ever, there are evidences that the buying psychology of the 
public is changing. The masses appear to have confidence 
that the nation is emerging from the trough of the de 
pression and that recovery is sure. The situation is cer 
tainly more receptive to artificial stirring than at any time 
during the past three years. 

The campaign for the stimulation of consumption has 
the advantage of starting before the drive for increased 
employment has worn itself out. There is no knowing 
just what it has accomplished. The total increase in em 
ployment from March to August in the thirty groups sur’ 
veyed by the Department of Labor is officially put at 2,200, 
000. The increase in August was 750,000, and it is in 
that figure that N R A results must be looked for. Further 
increases due to its work may be expected in September, 
unless it turns out to be an approximate failure. There is, 
however, little expectation now that the original calcula’ 
tion of six million men back to work by the end of October 
will be realized. This disappointment will be partly due 
to the failure of the tremendous public works expenditures 
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to click with the employment drive. This part of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was expected to give 
direct employment to a million men, and indirectly to one 
or two million more besides aiding as a general business 
generator. It has proved impossible to inaugurate actual 
work as rapidly as expected. 

The bulk of the unemployment in industry is due to 
the paralysis of the capital investment industries. It is 
estimated that of the decline of 5,100,000 in industrial 
employment from 1929 to March of this year, 3,600,000 
was due to the contraction of the construction and durable 
goods industries. It was hoped that public works would 
promptly come to the rescue of these industries, pending 
spontaneous recovery and, indeed, hasten that eventuality. 
That hope is now deferred; on the other hand, they will 
show increasing activity from now on, and will tend to 
offset static or declining ultimate consumption of consum- 
ers goods. How essential the recovery of the heavy indus- 
tries is to a permanent balanced revival of business life is 
shown by the fact in 1929 their output was valued at 
24 billion dollars, against 30 billions for the factory 
industries. 

Building contracts have shown some increase lately, but 
they are still well below the volume of even 1931. Steel 
ingot production, after a lively spurt in the spring and 
early summer, shrunk rapidly until the second week of 
September, when the index showed a gain of two points, 
which was believed to be transitory. Lumber production 
for the first 36 weeks of the year increased 23 per cent 
over the corresponding period of last year and the weekly 
production in July was about treble that of March, but 
retail sales have increased less than 10 per cent. Dealers 
have been stocking up but consumption is moribund. The 
steel backlog of orders is falling and the lumber backlog is 
only about what it was a year ago with current new orders 
about 20 per cent less than in September, 1932. Cement 
production is only slightly higher than a year ago although 
thirty per cent above the March low. It is evident that the 
revival, so far, is getting along without the solid expansion 
of the basic industries that has in the past been a feature 





of business recovery. Moreover, there is but slight prospect 
of any marked improvement for the rest of this year out- 
side of the effect of public works. Credit and capital con- 
ditions are both adverse. Improvement of business for the 
present must continue to depend mainly on the expansion 
of demand for consumers’ goods. 

This demand is certainly increasing on the whole as 
compared with last year, but the N R A has a stupendous 
job to bring it back anywhere near to normal during the 
next few months. A good barometer of consumer distribu- 
tion it to be found in the figures of miscellaneous and less- 
than-carload railway shipments. For the week ended 
September 2, miscellaneous loads showed an increase of 
17.2 over the corresponding week of 1932, but were about 
the same as the corresponding 1931 figure. Less than car- 
load shipments were slightly off from the comparable figure 
of 1932 and more than 21 per cent below that of 1931. 
On the other hand the gain since the low point in March 
was enormous in both classes; L.C.L increasing from 154,- 
000 to 172,000, and miscellaneous from 139,000 to 230,000 
cars. July is ordinarily the low month in these classes of 
shipments, but this year the slump came instead in August. 
The pronounced gain recorded in the last week of August 
leaves hope that by the time the fall peak has arrived we 
may find positive evidence in these carloadings that con- 
sumption is gaining satisfactorily. According to a study of 
this subject by the Alexander Hamilton Institute an autumn 
high 14.9 index points above the August loadings low 
would turn the trick. 

Figures for express and truck shipments are not avail- 
able but they are reported to be gaining—and they are 
certainly an index of consumption. 

Electric power consumption tells much the same story as 
carloadings except that domestic consumption and commer- 
cial consumption are continuing to show less of a relative 
gain than industrial utilization. While total power 
consumption in August was 29.8 per cent larger 
than in August of 1932, the gain in domestic was only 
1.6 and in commercial but 0.6 per cent—and the September 
showing in these items will be worse. By way of interpre- 
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tation, the explanation is offered that both of them held 
up better than industrial consumption during the years of 
receding business activity. 

Retail sales of automobiles are considered a good criterion 
of the buying attitude of the public. That registrations 
of new cars exceed those of the first seven months of last 
year, notwithstanding the heavy decline in the first three 
months of the year, is taken as a most favorable sign. For 
the latest available month sales were 185,000 compared 
with 104,000 in the corresponding month of 1932. Latest 
reports indicate that sales and production are both being 
maintained at a gratifying rate. 

The August slump in retail deliveries may have been 
merely a pause in the advance, due to the uncertainties 
as to the effects of the N R A blanket code, especially as 
affecting retailers and also of the permanent codes. Possi- 
bly also there had been some overbuying. But whatever 
the explanation, the facts are that, with manufacturing 
letting down and wholesaling nodding, retail business was 
positively gay in August. People were buying in a new 
mood. The 40 million dollars increase in weekly factory 
payrolls since March, coupled with popular confidence in 
N R A, and national leadership and a general belief that 
the storm clouds of years were clearing had their effects. 
The steady resumption of business by closed or limited 
banks opened up repressed buying sources. 


A New Zest in Buying 
Department stores in 214 cities reported sales for August 


16 per cent larger than a year ago and 6 per cent larger 
than in July. Higher prices 


The retail movement suffered a check in the second 
week of September, which was accepted by some com. 
mentators as evidence that the buying boom had broken 
and that the sad fate that overtook the securities marke 
in July was at hand in merchandising. But in the view of 
the Chain Store Research Bureau the bad weather of that 
week was largely accountable for the setback. It remains 
confident of a continual expansion of business, due funda. 
mentally to a profound change in the psychology of the 
consuming masses. 


Forward Buying Checked 


While retail inventories are held to be scant, it is indis- 
putable that the forward buying that was so furious in 
the four months following the recovery from the banking 
crisis of March is no longer in evidence. In those months 
the attitude of merchants was that the inflationary effects 
of departure from the gold standard and the probability 
of actual inflation of credit and currency made it the 
part of wisdom to stock up. This forward buying is ac 
countable for the present letup in industrial production 
and wholesaling. But now the future of prices is dubious, 
owing to the uncertainties as to the possibility of cash 
inflation and the dilatoriness of the expansion of credit 
Three months ago manufacturers, confident of further price 
increases, were often refusing orders at any price for dis 
tant delivery. Today the tables are turned, and while 
producers would be glad to contract for future delivery, 
distributors are working on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
roseate dreams of inflation stimulation have turned to dark 
doubting. While the farmers, 
owing to the sharp recession 





were partly accountable for 
this gain but there was also 
a distinct gain in volume. In- 
creased rural buying power 
was reflected in the gains of 
such chains as the J. C. Pen- 
ney and in those of the mail 
order houses of Sears-Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward. Pen- 
ney romped in to the end of 
August with a gain of 32 per 
cent over July and of 8 per 
cent for the first eight months 
of the year. Montgomery 
Ward beat July by over 20 
per cent, and, notwithstanding 
the fierce first four months of 
the year, showed a small gain 
for the eight months. Sears- 
Roebuck did almost as well. 
Some stores reported all Aug- 
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in their commodities since 
July, are apparently losing 
faith in both the N R A and 
the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, business men 
are now inclined to long for 
monetary solidity and stabil 
ity. The agrarian and political 
pressure on the President to 
turn loose the floods of mone: 
tary inflation is depressing to 
producers and traders. What 
they seem to want is either 
outright Presidential rejection 
or monetary heterodoxy or a 
prompt and final declaration 
of his plans in the opposite di 
rection. 

The knotty problem the 
N R A is now tackling is that 
of increasing consumption and 








ust records broken. In the 
variety line, Woolworth re- 
ported a gein of 11.5 per cent over July. The food store 
chains did not do so well as the others, mainly due to 
the fact that prices of their goods have not advanced rapidly. 

Reviewing the August record, the Chain Store Research 
Bureau says: “The plain fact is that fall business is devel- 
oping at a rate which exceeds the predictions of the most 
optimistic a few months ago. At that time those skeptical 
of recovery were stating that it was easy enough to advance 
prices but that purchasing power would not exist in the 
fall to move the large production that was taking place. 
We now find that the leading retail institutions of the 
country report increases of 10 to 60 per cent in recent 
weeks over a year ago, with the result that manufacturers 
are being pressed for immediate deliveries in almost all 
lines of business.” 
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keeping production station’ 
ary or increasing in volume without an increase of total 
value. If that can not be done, it holds that recovery 
will experience a deplorable setback. Its efforts up to this 
time have been concentrated on the increase of buying 
power of the commercial and industrial groups. Whether 
it is entitled to the credit or not, the fact is that payrolls 
have gained splendidly. But the increase in employment is 
by no means sensational, and it begins to be doubtful 
whether it can do much more to stimulate re-employment. 
The impending expansion of public works on an enormous 
scale will work powerfully in that direction, but it looks 
as if N R A has done about all it can do directly to spread 
work and at the same time increase payrolls. 
It can be given unlimited credit for changing public 
(Please turn to page 602) 
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SCALE IN THOUSANDS OF BUSHELS 


CANADA 
ARGENTINE 
AUSTRALIA 
RUMANIA 





COMPARISON OF WHEAT CROPS 


IN LEADING COUNTRIES 
HB = 1931-32 


Ya = 1933 -34 


HUNGARY 
BULGARIA 
C1LCHO- 
SLOVAKIA 








A New Eta Opens 


for 


Domestic Factors Are Favorable and In- 


ternational Agreement Holds Promise of 


Gradual Return to Normal Stocks and Prices 


By C. 8. Burton 


HE era of extremely sub-normal prices for wheat 
appears to have ended. There is a prospect that 
present over-supplies will gradually be worked down 

to a normal basis. Temporarily, crop shortage in this coun- 
try and Canada, due to unfavorable weather, is a bullish 
price influence. Our domestic price also has responded to 
the speculative impulse imparted by threats of inflation. 
Of far more long-term significance is the current effort, 
domestic and international, to bring wheat under intelli- 
gent and planned control. 

The international wheat agreement recently negotiated 
may be taken as the first breach in the towering barriers of 
economic nationalism. That the wheat exporting nations 
of the world could be brought to an accord is little short of 
a miracle; that such an agreement—any agreement—could 
also include the importing nations of the world is miracu- 
lous indeed. 

The 1933 Wheat Conference was the fourth conference 
called together in recent years and the first to achieve a real 
result. Preceding conferences, and this one as well up to the 
last moment, only furnished Will Rogers an excuse for his 
biting sarcasm. Our leading humorist, being given to bitter 
gibes as to conferences and conferees when no result is forth- 
coming, must be asked now to renew his faith. 


How Our Farmers Will Benefit 


To visualize the manner in which our farmers are to 
profit by the pact just completed it is necessary to study 
the world trade, production and disappearance of the grain. 
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It has been the annually increasing world carryover that 
created a problem in wheat and to go back a step further, 
it was the abnormal condition prevailing in Europe after 
the war that created the carry-over. In all Europe agri- 
culture’s routine had been disrupted. Russia was no longer 
Europe’s granary. The European countries had to have 
bread. Out of this necessitous buying sprang two import- 
ant factors, a stimulus for the world’s wheat growers, in- 
creased acreages in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
the Argentine. This demand, on the one hand, created, 
on the other, a fixed determination on the part of the 
buyers to make themselves independent of the world market. 

The changes in the trade in wheat, shown in the accom- 
panying table, reveal how the exporting countries more 
than rose to the occasion and how the trade has been dis- 
located by the change in the volume of exports from the 
principal exporting countries. 


European Market 


Of the 1932-3 shipments of 586,400,000 bushels, 72 
per cent went to Europe, emphasizing thus the importance 
of the pact with the European buyers. The figure given 
for North America is Bramhall’s and includes Canada and 
the United States. 

It is to be seen that Russia dropped from first place to 
sixth in the second 5-year period. Canada more than. 
tripled her exports. The Argentine and Australia each 
nearly doubled theirs. Now, the demand for wheat runs. 
about the same from year to year. As a consequence a 
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good or bad harvest causes a sharp fluctuation in price, 
and any such added volume of exports and accumulating 
stocks was bound to depress prices and eventually react 
upon the farmers who had expanded acreage and equip- 
ment to meet what they took to be a constantly increasing 
demand. 

There was: engendered as a part of the aftermath of 
the World War, the idea of nationalism; world trade in 
agricultural products has been impeded by a growth of 
trade barriers rising to fantastic heights and backed by 
quotas, restrictions and subsidies. Wheat, as the world’s 
chief bread grain, elicited the particular attention of legis- 
lators working largely with a 


30, last. Our own particular difficulty lies in the fact that 
in our efforts to keep prices up for the farmer we kept our 
wheat out of the world movement. The Federal Farm 
Board and the Canadian Wheat Pool owned or left to 
their successors a lot of wheat, while the market in Liver- 
pool was marking an all time low last February. Our 
carry-over is 386,000,000 bushels, while Canada holds 
230,000,000, so that between the two there lies practically 
80 per cent of the world stock. 

The latest governmental estimates place our current crop 
at 506,557,000 bushels, as compared with 726,282,000 
bushels last year and a five-year average of 861,167,000 
bushels. Our short crop gives 
assurance that there will be 








double purpose. One end 
sought, as in our own case, 
has been to extend a strong 
hand to the farmer; the other, 
as in the European countries, 
to make themselves self-sufh- Order 
cient as to bread. PR she eco see caack 
It is as the first realization tare oe aR 
of the interdependence of the 
nations, the first real check to 
the growth of the abrasive, 
nationalistic spirit that the 
achievement of the Wheat 
Conference becomes of first 


Changes in Wheat Trade 


1909-1914 Average of Crop Years 


Net Expo: 
Millions of Bushels Trade 


some reduction in our domes. 
tic carry-over, for we will 
consume ourselves all of this 
year’s production. 
Which brings us to consider 
the conditions imposed by the 
oat wheat pact in relation to world 
95 6 shipments. 
84.7 The allocations for export 
— fix upon a total world move- 
a ment df 460,000,000 bushels 
of the present crop, a little 
less than the figure shown in 
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importance. Its implications 
extend far beyond the wheat 
fields, far beyond the mere 
number of bushels which may 
go overseas, far beyond the 
advanced price which our far- 
mers may look to receive. It 
is to be hoped that it marks 
the beginning of the end of 
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the comparative compilations 
already set out. The reduction 
in import requirements is due 
to rather abundant harvests in 
Europe and—as in France, for 
example—a heavy carry-over. 
France is one of the countries 
which has so overdone cod- 
dling of its agriculture that 
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the misguided search for an 
illusory non-existent independ- 
ence, an economically impos- 
sible self-sufficiency. 

The World Wheat Agree- 
ment is the first real interna- 
tional agreement covering an 
agricultural product. The im- 


North America 
SES 





the cost is a government bur- 
den and the market keeps get- 
ting out of control in spite of 
such efforts. 

The 560,000,000 bushels to 
go into world trade is appor- 
tioned among the exporting 
countries: Canada, 200,000, 











000 bushels; the Argentine, 





porters and exporters parties 
thereto represent substantially 
all of the world trade. Twenty-two countries are signers 
and some small importers are expected to come in later. 
The general agreement became effective at once and the 
recent order promulgated by Secretary Wallace calling 
for a 15 per cent reduction in wheat acreage is in line 
with the terms of the pact. 

The contracting nations are Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho-slovakia, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, the Irish Free State, Italy, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Russia, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Yugo-slavia. 
The exporters are the Argentine, Australia, Canada, the 
Danubian countries, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and the United States. 


Britain is the Largest Consumer 


The United Kingdom is the big importer. About 30 
per cent of the wheat going into world trade disappears 
in the United Kingdom, which is the reason why Liver- 
pool makes wheat prices for the world. 

The world carry-over, to overcome and dissipate which 
is the first end and aim of the Agreement, amounted to 
782,000,000 bushels at the end of the crop year on June 
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110,000,000; Australia, 105, 
000,000; the Danubian countries, 50,000,000 to 54,000, 
000; United States, 47,000,000, which must be supplied 
from our carry-over; Russia some 18,000,000 bushels. These 
tentatively fixed quotas leave some 29,000,000 bushels for 
future adjustment. 


American Exports 


These quota figures were arrived at by figuring the 15 
per cent reduction in acreage, average yields and average 
domestic disappearance, the balance remaining (1933-34 
and thereafter) is the permitted export. On this basis it 
works out that for 1934 we would have a minimum export 
quota of 90,000,000 bushels. For the crop year 1931-32 
our exports of wheat were 135,797,000 bushels; for the 
crop year 1932-33 (year ended June 30, last) our exports 
were 41,225,000 bushels. 

The same set of figures would give to Canada an export 
quota of 263,000,000 bushels for 1933-34, while it is 
agreed that any increase in world trade shall be divided 
between the United States and Canada. The Southern 
hemisphere countries agree that instead of a cut in acreage 
they will hold exports down to a basis equivalent thereto. 

(Please turn to page 597) 
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What Imminent 


Repeal Can Do 


for Taxation 
for Employment 
for General Business 


By GLen Prick Manton 


HIRTY-ONE states have voted for repeal of the 

Eighteenth Amendment, Idaho and New Mexico 

having on September 19 added their names to the 
long list of states swinging into line during September. 
Only five more states are needed for the necessary two- 
thirds ratification, which, probably before the end of the 
year, will write the thirteen-year experiment of national 
Prohibition into the history of the past. 

Two more states will vote on this issue early in October. 
Five others will vote on November 7. In four others special 
legislative sessions are in prospect, suggesting the probability 
of a vote on repeal before the year is out. In short, the 
verdict thus far being unanimous as state after state has 
been heard from, it is a foregone conclusion that we are 
now on the verge of a return of Federal legalization of the 
hard liquor industry. It is probable that November 7 will 
clinch the verdict. 


A New Influence 


This does not mean that November 7 is likely to usher 
in widespread distribution of liquor to the consuming pub- 
lic. Uncertainties of taxation, both Federal and local, re- 
main to be cleared up. Many wet states have yet to work 
out their varying systems of regulation. We are sufficiently 
close, however, to the resurrection of the liquor industry to 
consider its place in the general business structure, its in- 
fluence upon employment and its yield in taxation. 

In appraising each of these potentialities it is necessary 
to rely heavily up- 


theoretically capable of relieving business of some of the 
present tax burden and of aiding the Federal and local gov- 
ernments to balance budgets, prosperity for the industry 
may be of not inconsiderable indirect business importance. 

Consumption of distilled spirits reached a peak of 167,- 
740,000 proof gallons in 1917, a per capita consumption of 
1.62 gallons. Going as far back as 1865, consumption in 
pre-prohibition days averaged approximately 1.4 gallons 
per capita year in and year out. 


Estimated Consumption 


The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
estimated American consumption of hard liquors in 1929 
at 200,000,000 gallons. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York estimated 1930 consumption at 156,- 
200,000 gallons, made up of 15,000,000 gallons smuggled, 
12,500,000 gallons of diverted industrial alcohol, and 128,- 
700,000 gallons of bootlegged or moonshine liquor. This 
was a per capita estimate of 1.27 gallons. 

It appears likely on a conservative estimate that consump- 
tive demand for legal liquors in 1934 will be upward of 
150,000,000 proof gallons. On the Federal statute books 
there still remains a war-time tax rate of $6.40 per proot 
gallon. Its peace-time legality is open to doubt. If such 
a rate were enforced and if the resultant high prices did 
not divert much business to bootleggers, the tax yield to 
the Government on consumption of 150,000,000 gallons 
would be the rich total of $960,000,000. At the pre-war 
tax of $1.10 per 
gallon, the yield 





on conjecture, for 
many variable ele- 
ments are involved. 
As will later be 
seen, the industry, 
in terms of in- 
vested capital, dol- 
lar value of prod- 
uct, employment 
and general busi- 
ness stimulation, is 
not of major im- 
portance. In a 
land hard-ridden 
by taxation, how- 
ever, it is of con- 
siderable impor- 
tance as a future 
source of tax rev- 
enues. To the ex- 
tent that such 
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PRESENT STATUS OF REPEAL 


would be $165 ,000,- 
000. Washington 
officials have esti- 
Pp , > mated the yield at 
bn A py pire y approximately 
IEP 3 CO) an $250,000,000. To 
y é obtain the latter 
yield, it is prob 
able that Congress 
in January will 
enact new legisla- 
tion. A tax of 
$1.70, moderately 
higher than the 
pre-war rate but 
far under the pres- 
ent rate, should 
yield atleast 
$255,000,000. 
(Please turn to 
page 600) 
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Bull Market in 


Gold Goes On 


Stabilization of Currencies Clue to Its Duration. 
Gold Price of Commodities Will Give Get-Out 
Signal for Ever-Mounting Gold Mining Shares 


By J. C. CriFForp 





ONDITIONS 
ei of the past few 

years have 
certainly been of the 
hothouse variety so 
far as gold is con- 
cerned. Throughout 
the world, every un- 
balanced budget, 
every instance of over- 
production, every 
tariff, every trade 
quota, every branch 
factory in a foreign 
country, every time a 
price - fixing fantasy 
crashed, has been an- 
other sacrifice to the 
great god, Gold. Also, 


and curiously perhaps, 


INDEX SCALE 


COMMODITY PRICES 


IN PAPER 
DOLLARS 


Followed _ prohibition 
of gold exports and 
consequent —_impair- 
ment of currencies in 
foreign exchange with 
further enhancement 
of gold’s value. 

pone At last, the great 
powers were attacked. 
A bill on London, or 
a deposit in London, 
instead of being just 
as desirable as gold, 
sold at a discount in 
the markets of the 
world. Gold was 
shipped, but _ there 
was never enough 
available — and lo, 
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England was off gold 








every time a country 


and the mighty pound 


FIGURES FROM THE ANNALIST 








has said, “Enough, 
we worship else- 
where,” Gold’s influence has kecome the mightier, not only 
with those that still owed him open allegiance, but mightier 
with those doing lip service to other gods. It is four years 
now since gold waxed daily more resplendent. Is this but 
the start, or does he approach the zenith of his power? 

When the stock market crashed in the fall of 1929 and 
ushered in an era of bankruptcy, unemployment, and mis- 
ery for a large part of the world’s population, not many 
looked upon it as the commencement of the greatest bull 
market in history. Yet, such it was—in gold. In terms of 
commodities and services, gold became constantly more 
valuable. Throughout the world, gold mining stocks boomed 
as company profits mounted. Men went and washed the 
sand from worked-out streams for the recovery of a few 
grains of go!d daily. It paid them to do so when their 
meager garnerings would buy so much in the way of food, 
shelter and equipment. 

Eventually, gold became so valuable that even countries, 
needing it to settle their obligations, were unable to pay 
the price. Take most of the South American countries and 
Peru as a specific example. She owed gold, of which she 
has been accustomed to obtain some 20 grains for five 
pounds of cotton, or five pounds of copper, or five pounds 
of wool, or a barrel of oil. How could she pay her debts 
when it took four times as much of the only things she 
had? The plain fact of the matter is that she, and a score 
like her, could not pay. They defaulted, but before they 
did so, they exported with might and main and curtailed 
imports with equal fervor, making gold still more valuable. 
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no more than a wildly 
fluctuating piece of 
paper. Again gold becomes more valuable. Commodi- 
ties, in terms of the dollar still on gold, went to record 
lows. Our own depression deepened. There was a for: 
midable run on the dollar from abroad, which we met 
successfully by the shipment of metal. 

But this was only a taste of what was ahead. The in- 
crease in the value of gold undermined the assets of our 
financial structure. Hoarding became.epidemic. At first 
Federal Reserve notes and other money was satisfactory, 
but later a definite preference was expressed for gold. At 
last, because of this, and because the social pressure brought 
about by the decline in prices had become terrific, we, 
the United States, with the largest stock of gold in the 
world, were off the standard. 

Moreover, unlike Great Britain, we went off gold with 
the full intention of not being satisfied by the consequent 
rise in dollar commodity prices. By various schemes and 
the fullest use of propaganda we have attempted to accel: 
erate this price rise. Yet what has happened. A glance at 
the accompanying graph will show. Commodity prices in 
terms of dollars have risen, yes, but these same commodi- 
ties in terms of gold have declined to a record low— 
which is merely another way of saying that the gold boom 
is still scaling new heights. 

For a time while the gold boom was gathering additional 
momentum, however, gold mining in the United States was 
artificially suppressed to a considerable extent by the 
peculiarities of governmental regulation. Gold had to be 
sold to the Treasury at the dollar’s parity of $20.67 an 
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ounce instead of at the world price which was 50 per cent 
or more greater. If this situation had continued for any 
length of time, coupled with the steady rise in dollar 
commodity prices, one of two things would have happened: 
either there would have been extensive bootlegging of the 
domestic gold production, or the majority of our domestic 
gold producers would have gone out of business. The 
Government, however, recognizing this, prescribed certain 
regulations a little more than a month ago, under which 
domestically produced gold could obtain the world pre- 
mium. So far as their position in the gold boom is con- 
cerned, there is now no difference between domestic mines 
and those abroad. 

This brings us up to the present moment—the metal 
gold is at a new high in terms of commodities, services and 
the paper dollar, while gold mining securities are for the 
most part similarly situated. Now what? It has been 
shown that the abandonment of gold by Great Britain had 
a markedly depressing effect upon American commodity 
prices which were then quoted in gold. Also, that the 
United States’ abandonment of gold has had a further 
depressing effect upon commodities in terms of gold. It is 
therefore quite clear that the few countries still remaining 
on gold are being subjected to the same forces that eventu- 
ally caused us to abandon the standard. In France, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium and elsewhere depression deep- 
ens and there is a tendency towards yet lower prices which 
they are attempting to combat by tariffs, quotas and every- 
thing else in their power. They are further menaced from 
abroad by the huge sums held for foreign account, fearful 
of its own currency. Should a concerted movement result 
in the sudden withdrawal of these foreign balances there 
are only two alternatives—either the abandonment of gold 
payments, or large borrowings abroad which conceivably 
might be paid off gradually over a period of years. 


If France Goes Off 


Can these countries resist the pressure—the fall of one 
will almost certainly bring about the fall of them all? 
They themselves say that they can and will maintain the 
standard; but the facts are against them and the news that 
they are “off” gold is expected at any time. If this occurs, 
it means, of course, that the peak of the gold boom is not 
yet, that commodities and services in terms of gold will 
go still lower, and that the price of gold mining shares in 
ierms of paper currencies will go higher. 


Also, it is not unlikely with the entire world off gold 
that we find it expedient to permit an entirely free market 
for gold in this country instead of the very limited one that 
we currently enjoy. In this case, while not perhaps prob- 
able, it is certainly among the possibilities that the Ameri- 
can people, with their instinct for the speculative, bid so 
enthusiastically for gold that there be a direct—in contrast 
with the present indirect—bull market in the metal. In 
this connection it must be remembered that, with all the 
central banks hanging on to their gold like grim death, 
the supply of newly mined metal would hardly be sufficient 
to satisfy a spirited demand and a considerably higher price 
than the present $31 an ounce would result. This factor, 
however, being an entirely immeasurable one, can hardly be 
employed in an appraisal of the current gold situation, 
although it is worth bearing in mind in connection wit’) the 
length of time present mining securities should be held 

Turning again to France and the other countries still 0 
gold, it is, of course, quite possible that they maintain the 
standard. In this case, the peak of the gold boom is near- 
ing, for the world will be that much nearer currency stabi- 
lization. The day any important power, now off gold. 
returns to the standard, “finis” will be written to the gold 
boom. 

Moreover, there can be no real doubt but that the world 
will return to gold eventually. For monetary purposes, the 
metal has no substitute—silver fanatics to the contrary 
Gold has been treasure through the ages and will continue 
to be treasure. Great value in small bulk and with produc- 
tion among the most stable, the world knows of nothing 
better to act as its monetary base. 


Can It Last? 


Does it appear inconsistent to say (1) that “finis” will 
be written to the gold boom as soon as the world com- 
mences to return to it as a standard, and (2) that gold 
always will be of great value? Not if one considers that 
at the present time the greater part of the world’s gold 
stock is locked up in the central banks of countries from 
which it cannot be withdrawn at any price—except pos- 
sibly in insignificant quantities and for a specific and ‘spe- 
cial purpose. And paradoxically, the people of the world 
will want gold very much less when they can get it, than 
when they cannot do so. With gold payments re-estab- 
lished, gold will no longer have that extra-special scarcity 

(Please turn to page 599) 








Important Miners of Gold 





Currently 
earning atthe Current 
rate of E Price 


Por share earnings 
(before depletion) 


Company 
1932 1933E 


Dividend COMMENT 





Alaska Juneau. $1.05 $1.60 25 


A volume operator in low grade ores. Enjoys an active 
market and good sponsorship, but appears to be selling some- 
what high in relation to earning power. 





Dome...... 2.09} 2.80t 3.60; 35 


Mine at one time was thought to be petering out, but man- 


1.55§ 
agement now reports discovery of new reserves. 





RGUNpeR =<) ee 0.80 r.20 1.50 10 


-75§ Opening up new ore-bodies between 3,000 and 4,000 foot 
level. Company has substantial investment trust subsidiary. 





Homestake .. 9.94 16.00+ 28.007 340 


One of the greatest gold mines in the world, whose dividend 
record is surpassed by few companies whatever the nature 
of their business. Some $40 a share in cash and securities. 


14.00§ 





Lake Shore....... 3.90j 4.10g 6.00 


A great Canadian mine whose production has risen steadily 


2.50§ 
over a number of years. 





McIntyre Porcupine 3.01a 


1.63§ Large producer, strong financially. Mine’s future appears 
to depend upon development at depth. 





Teck-Hughes 0.78c 0.75d 1.20 


48 

5.50b 6.00 43 
6 

8 


.60 Like Lake Shore, also in the Kirkland Lake district, Ontario. 
Steady rise in amount of ore treated. 





Wright-Hargreaves 0.36 0.55 0.70 


.25§ Said to operate in the same vein as Lake Shore, with which 
com , this, recently joined in the formation of a sub- 
sidiary for the treatment of tailings. 





j Year to June 80, ’32. g Year to June 30,38. + After depletion. 
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E Estimated on the basis of gold at $81 an ounce. a Year to March $1,388. b Year to March 81,°34. c Year to Aug. $1,’32. d Year to Aug. 31, ’33. 
t Before depreciation. 


§ Including extras. 
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HE MaGazINE OF WALL StREET’s Bond Ap- 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with 

appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- 
formed as to the effect of developments in the largest 
number of issues. 

Owing to the uncertainty which has grown out of 
the prospect of inflation, or at least a lowering of the 
dollar’s purchasing power, bond purchases for invest- 
ment can only be made with a full recognition of these 


factors. There is, of course, no suggestion here that 
the individual eliminate all high-grade issues from his 
portfolio, for they possess certain advantages, regard- 
less of conditions, not found in other securities. Among 
the second-grade and more speculative bonds found in 
these tables some undoubtedly have large potentialities. 
Such bonds, however, must be selected on their merits 
and with due regard to one’s own financial condition 
and the degree of risk that can be assumed. 

Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
Personal Service Department. 





Railroads 





Total Amount 
funded of this 


Fixed Charges 
times earnedt 


Price 
~ Yield to COMMENT 





Company 


debt issue 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1931 


1932 


Callt Recent Maturity 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R. R. 
Gen. “‘A”’ 4s, 1989 
60-yr. “A” Bs. 5s, 
Conv. adj. 5s, 2000 


139 
106 
183 


Position improved. Now fairly strong. 
Junior to large general mortgage. 
Junior to two issues above. Tpsculative, 


6.0 
14.0 


NC 
105* 36 
105 14 





Cin. Union Terminal ist “‘A” 44s, 2020..... 36 


Kansas City Terminal ist 4s, 1960 


Guarantors include the B. & O., the C. & O,, 
Norfolk & Western and Pennsylvania. 

Guarantors include the Atchison, the Bur- 
lington and the U. P 


4.5 
4.7 


1074 ’35* 100 
105 89 





Lehigh Vatley R. R. 
st 4s, 1948 
— i irredeemable. 


ns. 4s, 2003 
Pchieh Valley, Rly. ist 4\4s, 1940 
Lehigh Valley Term. Rly. 1st 5s, 1941. 
Lehigh Val. Harbor Term. Rly. ist 5s, 64.. 


aig sassy 


Good, sound issue. 
unior to issue above. 
one too strong, despite some improvement. 
Medium grade. 
Secured by valuable property. 
Well secured 


baaaas 
Gane: ; 


~ 





Pennsylvania R. R. 
Cons. 44s, 1960 
Gen. 414s, 1965 
Sec. 644s, 2.1.36 


Allegheny Val. Ry. Gen. (now ist) 4s, 1942. . 
Pennsylvania Co. Tr. Ctfs. “E’’ 4s, 1952... 


sh Do ol ood ol 
WO we cwtote 


Guaranteed Issues 
Long Island R. R. Ref. 4s, 
N. Y. SR cena A R. ist AP 4\%s, 1953. 
rapt Ohio & Detroit ist & Ref. 
“ta” 4s. s, 
Phila., Balt. & Washington ®. R. 
ist 4s, 1943 
Gen. “C” 4s, 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & se Louis 
Con. an 4\és, 1940 
Gen. “B” 6s, 1975 


hel ed oo od ol ol 
ae ee) 


High grade investment. 
unior to issue above, tho good grade. 
ledged security includes $60,000,000 gen- 
eral mortgage issue. 
Secured pledge div.-paying stocks. 
Reasonably good issue, tho unsecured by 
mortgage. 
Better grade investment. 
Good grade holding, 
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Better grade on its own merits. 
New Haven also guarantees. Better grade. 


Good grade bond. 


Of the highest grade. 
Junior to issue above, but still strong. 


High grade investment. 
Junior to issue above. 


Lalli al alll ol ote 


Good grade. 





Southern Pacific Co. 
San Francisco Terminal ist 4s, 1950 
Oregon Lines ist “A” 414s, 1977 
Central Pacific Coll. 4s, 1949 
Deb. 44s, 1969 


Central Pacific Rly. 
ist Ref. 4s, 1949 
Through Short Line ist 4s, 1954. . 
European 4s, 1946 
Guaranteed 5s, 1960 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ist 4s, 1943.. 


Southern Pac. R. R. ist Ref. 4s, 1955... a: 


Well secured issue. 
Fairly strong. 

None too strong. 
Of fair caliber only. 
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100 
105 ’34* 


Well secured. 

Better grade. 

Paris principal market. 
None too strong. 

Now medium grade only. 


Entitled to a reasonably good rating. 


NC 
107% 
100 

105 ’35* 
NC 

105 


ao 
_ ae 


Fair grade. 





~ ‘Texas & Padlic Rly. 
First Con: 


5s, 2000 25 
Gen. & Ret. “cn Ss, 1979.. 


1.5 
49 1.5 


a 
z. 


8 
0 
0 


68 
NC 96 Well secured. 
105 ’39* 63 Junior to issue above. 








Public 


Utilities 








American bye tWe rks & Electric Co. 
Coll. 5s, 4.1 


Deb. “A” 6s, 1975 

ae 2 ae en Pub. Ser. ist & 
ef. “B” 5- 24s, 1 

mcaecae Edisen 1st oan 5s, 1956. .. 

West Penn Power ist “G” 5s, 1956. 


16 
11 


Pledged stocks and bonds are valuable. 
Good grade. 
Medium grade only. 


Fair caliber. 
Reasonably good security. 
High grade investment. 





Bell ae of Pennsylvania 
ist & Ref. “‘C” 5s, 1960 


High gra 


de. 
Aswuned B. T. of Pa. High grade. 
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Public Utilities (Continued) 


Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded of = times earnedt Price 
Company debt _issu ~ a Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil'ns) 1931 1932 Callt Recent Maturity 
Carolina Power & Lt. ist & Ref. 5s, ’56.. 46 39 ‘ 1.4 105* 57 : Of fair caliber only. 
Central Illinois Public Service 1st & Ref. ‘(now 
1st) “F’’ 4\4s, 1967 56 56 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
ist 5s, 4. sagt 40 30 
Gen. “‘A’”’ 5s, 1 40 22 
Commonwealth Edieoa ist “F” 4s, 1981.. 196 
Duke Power 
ist & Ref. 44s, 1967 63 40 
63 16 
Duquesne Light ist “A” “2°; al 70 70 
Georgia Power ist & Ref. 5s, 1 118 98 
Gulf States Utilities ist & Ref. ne 5s, 56.. 21 21 














- 
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105* 54 Fair grade now. 





10214 * ‘ Of the highest grade. 
106 - unior to issue above, tho still strong. 
105* 80 ; trong investment bond. 





10414* 97 .7 Better grade. 

105 Si .. Strong bond. 

10414* .2 High grade investment issue. 

105* 68 .7 Medium grade bond. 

105* 72 .6 Fair grade, of which further recovery is 
reasonable expectation. 
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Metropolitan Edison 1st & Ref. (now ist) ‘““D” 

44s, 1968 41 40 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Ref. & ist (now 

1st) “B’’ 5s, 1961 64 64 
National Pr. & Lt. Deb. “B” 5s, 2030 25 


10714 * 77 


10314 * 68 
106* 54 


Good grade holding. 


Fairly strong only. 

Holding company obligation. Reasonably 
good bond. 

Better grade. 

Represents large proportion of total debt. 

High grade investment issue. 


Better grade open mtge. bond. 

A solid security. 

None too strong holding co. obligation. 

Parent co. receivership and lower earnings 
adverse influences. 

Good grade investment. 
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~ 1071%* 97 
10214 * 57 
100 53 
105* 97 
105* 100 
10214 * 32 
105* 64 


105* 85 


Nebraska Power 1st 414s, 1981............. 20 17 
Nevada-Cal. El. ist Tr. 5s, 1956 31 28 
New England Tel. & Tel. 1st “B” 4's, ’61. 88 75 
New York Steam ist 5s, 1961 28 28 
Niagara Lock. & Ont. Pr. ist & Ref. 5s,’55.. 25 19 
North Amer. Lt. & Pr. Deb. “A” 54s, ’56. 18 
Penn Central Lt. & Pwr. 1st 44s, 1977 28 28 


Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt. ist 44s, 1981 131 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 
1st 5s, 1966 57 
ist Lien & Ref. 414s, 1967 34 


1st & Ref. 4s, 1971 59 

Philadelphia El. Pwr. 1st 544s, 1972 35 
Pug. Sd. Pr. & Lt. ist & Ref. “A” 54s, ’49.. 64 
Southern California Edison 

Gen. 5s, 11.1.39 13 

Ref. 5s, 1951 120 
Standard Power & Lt. Deb. 6s, 1957 24 
Texas Electric Service 1st 5s, 1960. eax 34 
Toledo Edison ist 5s, 1962. sedcrcold disus 28 
West Texas Utilities 1st Bs, 1 25 
Western United G. & E. Jst Ae 5s, 24 
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High grade bond. 

Pledge of 1st 5s makes this issue almost as 
strong as one above. 

Strong bond. 

Not obligation Phil. El. Co. Good bond. 


None too strongly situated. 


110 
10414 * 
10214 * 
106* 
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103% * 





105 Entitled to the highest of ratings. 
105* Junior to issue above. 

105* .. Assumed by Std. Gas. Thin equity. 
105* Reasonably strong. 

105* Good grade investment. 

103* Under cloud Middle West debacle. 
105* Medium grade only. 
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Industrials 





American International Conv. Deb. 5)4s, ’49. a “a -6 Asset value about $1,250 on 12.31.32. Is 
now, of course, much higher. 





Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
10-yr. 414s, 1933-1941 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance 5s, 3.1.36. ... 
Beth. Steel Co. ist & Ref. “A” 5s, 1942. 
McClintic-Marshall Coll. Tr. 5s, 1933-37 
Pacific Coast Steel 5s, 1933-1940 


Bethlehem Steel Co. P. x » aie 
do P.M. & Imp. 5s, 7.1.36 

Crucible Steel Deb. 5s, i940 

Inland Steel ist “A” 414s, 1 

_ Phillips Petroleum Deb. Sica 3 1.39 

~ Procter & Gamble Deb. 426, 19. 4! 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) D vet 

Western Electric Deb. 5s, 1 


Good grade. Position being strengthened 
by increased business. 


‘” 1K Better grade. 


Good grade. 
Reamenaiy strong, tho unsecured by mtge. 


110 

97 

68 

10214 * 85 
101 34* 88 
105* 105 
102* 104 
105 ’34* 99 


4 High grade underlying issue. 

2 Better grade. 

Still second grade, tho outlook improved. 
8 
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Fundamentally a strong bond. 
Position improved. Prospect encouraging. 


a 
: 





.0a Years to June 30, 1932-33. High grade. 

‘6 An investment of the highest class. 

1 Still better grade, despite disappointing busi- 
ness improvement. 
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Short-Term Issues 


Due date 


Chesapeake & Ohio ist Cons. 5s -4. 30 106 3.8 Investment of the highest grade. 
Consumers Power ist & Ref. 5s ony 33 103 3.7 Exceedingly high grade issue. 


2 
é .0 
Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Gen. 5s............ 1.1. 15 3 .2m 104 3.7 mEarnings one Bell Tel. assuming co.— 
6 
8 








Highest grade. 
102 3.6 Company enjoys a fine credit standing. 


100 5.0 Reasonably sound issue. 


Edison Electric Ill. (Bos.) Notes 5s -2. 71 
Great Northern Power ist 5s............... 2.1. 7 

Texas Power & Light ist 5s 1.37 25 . 99 5.3 Of good investment caliber. 

Third Avenue R. R. ist 5s a 5 : 90 8.0 Among the stronger traction issues. 


t Fixed charges times earned is computed on an “over all” basis. In the case of a railroad, the item includes interest on funded and other debt, rents 
for leased roads, miscellaneous rents, etc.; in the case of a public utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidiary preferred dividends, 
minority interest, etc. { An entry such as 105 ’36 means that the bond is not callable until 1936 at the price named. * Indicates that The i issue is callable 
as a whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 





Earnings of Large Northwestern 


Carrier Show Improvement 


The Worst of the Severe Decline in Ton- 
nage of Agricultural and Industrial Products 
Is Over, but Further Gain Is Needed 


OUNG 
man, re- 
member 
that the Great 
Northern carries 
only products 
raised in the 
ground, therefore, 
we can’t have a 
depression such as 
they have in big in- 
dustrial areas like 
those surrounding 


ee 


Pittsburgh an d 
Chicago.” 
With these char- 


acteristic words 
James J. Hill, “Em- 
pire Builder of the 
Northwest,” and 
then president of 
the Great North- 
ern Railway, was accustomed to close 
interviews with the writer, upon the 
occasion of Mr. Hill's frequent trips 
from his headquarters in St. Paul to 
New York. That was 20 to 25 years 
ago. That great leader of men and 
affairs ceased his earthly activities in 
1916. 

In the meantime there have been at 
least two periods of depression in this 
country, one in 1921 following the 
post-war inflation, and the second that 
began late in 1929. The Great North- 
ern Railway, like every business enter- 
prise, felt the adverse effects of those 
setbacks in the onward movement of 
affairs, much more in the case of the 
second than the rst. 

That particular railroad in 1921 suf- 
fered a loss in gross earnings of $5,- 
484,329 in comparison with 1920, the 
last previous year of big earnings for 
the railroads of the United States gen- 
erally. Because of a sharp reduction 
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“The Empire Builder” Emerging from Cas 


By Pierce H. Futton 
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in operating expenses when the prop- 
erty was returned to company control 
from operation by the Government, 
net railway operating income for 1921 
was considerably larger than for 1920, 
the last year of Government control. 
In 1932 gross earnings of Great 
Northern dropped $70,383,562 from 
1929 (a year of abnormally large rail- 
road earnings) and $62,494,759 from 
1927 (a more nearly normal year) and 
$49,446,830 from 1930 (more like 
1927). Net railway operating income 
in 1932 was $31,166,972 below 1929, 
$27,119,989 less than in 1927 and 
$20,621,957 under 1930. In 1932 
there was a deficit of $13,405,439 after 
fixed charges, which means that one 
of the three big railroad systems of 
the Northwest that earned $10.31 a 
share on its stock in 1929, failed to 
earn the interest on its bonds in 1932. 
For the first seven months of this year 
the deficit on these obligations was 





$7,235,556. These 
figures seem prac’ 
tically impossible 
and unbelievable. 
Check them and 
you will find that 
they are correct. 
No more facts 
or figures are 
needed to establish 
the fallacy of Mr. 
Hill’ s optimistic 
and_ enthusiastic 
assertion, when 
taken literally. Of 
course, what he 
really meant was 
that through a 
period of years, the 





ee . freight traflic of 
cade Tunnel the Great North 
ern, which then 


consisted so largely of agricultural prod- 
ucts, would not experience so serious 
a decline as that of railroads that de 
pended more upon the products of 
mines and mills for their freight 
revenue. 

In the 20 to 25 years since Mr. Hill 
was accustomed to make the statement 
with which this article starts, not only 
has the quantity of each important 
commodity carried by the Great 
Northern increased materially but its 
freight trafic has become much more 
diversified. As to the increase in the 
volume of the outstanding commodi- 
ties that have been transported all 
these years, it may be noted that in 
1929 the movement of ore totalled 19, 
540,025 tons. Great Northern was 
carrying ore 25 years ago, but it may 
be safely assumed that the figures then 
were much smaller than for the boom 
year just mentioned. 

To show how much a railroad can 
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suffer in three years in the loss of ton- 
nage in a single commodity, it may be 
noted that in striking contrast with 


| the high level for the ore movement in 


1929, Great Northern carried only 
776,742 tons in 1932. In 1929 ore 
represented 49% of the entire freight 
trafic of that company. In 1932 the 
ratio was only 6.61%. Products of 
mines as a whole in 1929 contributed 


63.35% of Great Northern freight 


trafic. In 1932 the figure was 
36.47%. From products of agriculture 
Great Northern derived 14.11% of its 
freight business in 1929. In 1932 it 
got 28.60%. If Mr. Hill were alive 
today he might easily suggest, with a 
characteristic twinkle of the eye, that 
if during the depression beginning late 
in 1929, Great Northern had still been 
a more distinctively agricultural or 
“granger” road, a term that is seldom 
heard these days, it might not have 
suffered nearly as much as it did in 
the matter of traffic and earnings. 
The fact is that tonnage of agricul- 
tural products fell off from 5,596,778 
tons in 1929 to 3,359,718 tons in 1932. 
This was a big shrinkage. It was due 
in part to damage to crops and low 
prices for them, as well as to the ef- 
fects of the general depression in this 
country. 
Notwithstanding 
said, the Great 
Northern is still 


what has _ been 


Vancouver, important Canadian port. 

Glacier National Park, one of the 
most attractive scenic parks and play- 
grounds in the Northwest and in 
any part of the United States, is 
located on the main line of the Great 
Northern. For many years it has been 
a source of considerable additional 
passenger trafic, in winter as well as 
in summer. This park and Waterton 
Lakes Park, adjoining it on the Cana- 
dian boundary, form a vast interna- 
tional playground. Glacier Park, the 
eastern entrance to this area, is on the 
main line of Great Northern, less than 
38 hours from Chicago, 28 from 
the Twin Cities and 22 from Seattle 
and Portland. The great region em- 
braced by these two parks is still an 
unspoiled wilderness but yet within 
its limits, in perfect harmony with the 
beauty wrought by nature, are to be 
found all modern conveniences in the 
way of hotels, buses, etc. As passenger 
fares are further reduced and the 
American people become more edu- 
cated to the desirability of “seeing 
America. first,” the attractiveness of 
these parks should add materially more 
to the passenger earnings of Great 
Northern. The same should be true, 
by the way, of all the other wonder- 
ful parks and playgrounds of the 
United States and the railroads by 


which they are conveniently served. 
Great Northern, for many years, has 
derived material benefits through its 
joint ownership with Northern Pacific 
of about 98% of the outstanding stock 
of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
Co. These benefits came through be- 
ing given a line from St. Paul to Chi- 
cago, thereby making possible a 
through trans-continental line from the 
latter point to the Pacific Coast; 
through the additional freight traffic 
received from the Burlington, whose 
lines traverse extensive and rich agri- 
cultural and coal producing areas, and 
through the dividends received on Bur- 
lington stock, which, for some years, 
until last year, were at the rate of $10 
a share per year. These dividends 
paid the interest on the bonds issued 
against Great Northern’s one-half 
ownership of the stock of that com- 
pany. The reduction in the Burling- 
ton dividend last year to $3 per share 
placed a heavy additional fixed charge 
burden on Great Northern. 
Burlington’s earnings for several 
months have shown distinct improve- 
ment. For July its gross increased 
$2,079,491 and its net operating in- 
come $2,229,287 over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Net income 
for July was $1,551,006 against a 
deficit of $668,794 in 1932. If Bur- 
lington’s earnings 
continue to in- 








one of the three 
important rail- 
road systems of 
the Northwest, 
with a notable 
earning capacity. 
The other two 
roads are North- 
ern Pacific and 
St. Paul. The 
lines of Great 
Northern extend 
from St. Paul on 
the east to Port- 
land on the Pa- 
cific Coast and 
embrace about 
8,500 miles of 
road. These lines 
not only traverse 
rich agricultural, 
mining and oil 
producing areas, 
but they also 
serve such impor- 
tant intermediate 
Cities as Lewis- 
town, Great Falls, 
Helena, Butte, 
Billings, Tacoma 
and Spokane. 
Lines to the north 
teach Duluth, 


carriers. 


promising results. 


The Railroads Begin the Fight to Regain Passenger Traffic 


Losses 


Slashing of passenger fares by the Eastern railroads marks a deter- 
mined effort to recoup some of the passenger traffic losses suffered 
from airplane and bus competition. 
land, the basic rate throughout the East will be 2 cents a mile for 
round-trip tickets and 3 cents a mile for one-way tickets. 
of surcharges has also been voted by the presidents of the Eastern 
The new rates will take effect not earlier than November I 
nor later than December 1. 

The present basic rate of 3.6 cents a mile has been in effect since 
1920 and compares with a pre-war basic rate of 3 cents. 
time of wide economic changes in almost all fields, the Eastern roads 
held stubbornly to a relatively high rate while passenger traffic and- 
revenue dwindled away. Agitation for the reduction was initiated by 
the Western and Southern roads and was tacitly supported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
render by the New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 
carriers, with the New Haven, which has not yet come into the new 
arrangement, originate approximately 70 per cent of the total rail pas- 
senger business in the country. 

Low rates experimentally tried in the West and South have achieved 
The success of special rates to the Century of 
Progress Exhibition in Chicago also played a part in convincing rail 
executives that the time has come to fight for business. 


With the exception of New Eng- 


The step now taken marks a sur- 


crease substan- 
tially during Sep- 
tembez and Oc- 
tobe, as they al- 
ways did in any- 
thing like normal 
years, it should 
show net income 
of perhaps several 
million dollars for 
1933. In that 
case the directors 
might declare a 
dividend of $1 a 
share in Decem- 
ber, which would 


Elimination 


Thus, ina 


require $1,708,- 
381 and would 
give Great 


Northern $854,- 
190. This would 
help to that ex- 
tent in making up 
whatever deficit 
there may be on 
fixed charges for 
the year. Bur- 
lington may get 
a small dividend 
on its Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern 
shares. Net in- 
(Please turn to 


These two 
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What the Expiration of Surcharges 
Means to the Railroads 


The Effects of Emergency Rates and 


Their Relation to Current Earnings 


N January 1, 1932, the Inter- 
() state Commerce Commission 
permitted railroads to impose 
emergency rate surcharges on certain 
specified commodities. These surcharges 
will expire by limitation on September 
30, and the railroads will lose a sum 
equivalent on the average in 1932 to 
114% of gross revenues. There have 
been no applications on the part of the 
railroads, however, for their continu- 
ance. Instead they have petitioned the 
Commission to grant higher basic 
schedules on several hundred items. 
At the time that the surcharges were 
granted the I.C.C. estimated that they 
would produce an increase of at least 
$100,000,000 in annual revenues based 
on the 1931 volume of freight. Actu- 
ually the roads col- 


By C. Hamitton Owen 


basic rates. Small wonder then that 
they are not interested at this time in 
having the period of surchages ex- 
tended. They will be satisfied to have 
former basic rates restored. In this 
connection it should be made clear that 
the surcharges were mandatory and 
could not be rejected by the railroads. 
All revenues accruing from surcharges 
were diverted to the Railroad Credit 
Corp. which in turn lent the money to 
carriers requiring financial assistance. 
As these loans are repaid the funds will 
be re-distributed to the roads from 
which they were received. No loans 
have been granted subsequent to May 
31, 1933, and the Railroad Credit 
Corp. has since made several repay- 
ments. 


Despite the questionable benefits re- 
sulting from the imposition of sur 
charges, it can not be denied that they 
contributed something to railway reve- 
nues. Last year they amounted to over 
$6,000,000 for New York Central and 
to more than $7,600,000 for Pennsyl- 
vania. Out of seventy-three roads, how- 
ever, only nineteen received over $1,- 
000,000 and in no instance did the 
amount equal as high as 5% of total 
gross revenues. In only three instances 
was the percentage higher than 4%. 

In the current year, surcharges will 
be collected in all but the last three 
months. The effect upon earnings, 
therefore, should not be significant in 
the face of the material improvement 
which has occurred in traffic and 
revenues since the end 
of the first quarter. 








lected less than $64,- 
000,000. Moreover, it 
did not take the rail- 
roads long to discover 
that these surcharges, 
far from accomplish- 
ing their purpose, 
were actually reacting 
to their disadvantage. 
The carriers, already 
smarting under the 
loss of considerable 
trafic to other medi- 
ums of transporta- 
tion, were chagrined 
to find that competi- 
tors lost no time in 
bidding—and success- 
fully — for increased 
patronage at a lower 
cost to the shipper. 
As a consequence, 
many roads not only 
lost a good part of the 
advantage of higher 
freight tariffs but, in 
order to forestall 
further inroads by 
highway _transporta- 
tion services, were 


Chesapeake & O 


Pere 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central R. R. of. wJons sees. 
chiasy & Mil., sti P. & Pac... 


Northern Pacific . . 


Western Pacific 
* 000’s omitted. 


Surcharges Collected in 1932 and Estimated 
1933 Earnings 


Surcharges Per Cent Earned 
Received 1932 
1932* GROSS 1932 


$0.55 
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Moreover, it does not 
seem that the removal 
of surcharges offers a 
sufficiently valid rea- 
son to be held solely 
accountable for the 
recent market action 
of railroad stocks and 
bonds. Granting that 
railway earnings for 
the final quarter will 
be less than would 
otherwise be the case 
were they not “ex” 
surcharges, the lower 
level is unlikely to 
imperil seriously fixed 
charge coverage or 
shareholders’ equity. 
This, of course, pre’ 
supposes _ that traffic 
will hold its seasonal 
relation to the recent 
volume. In time also 
the restoration of bas: 
ic rates on an in 
creased freight volume 
should largely com: 
(Please turn to 
page 604) 


Earnings 
1932 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


———— 











F all the large mergers, consoli- 
dations and expansion  pro- 
grams which took place during 

the boom years of 1928 and 1929, 
few, indeed, have proved to have been 
as soundly conceived as General Mills, 
Inc. Looking back a year or two at 
all the reduced and passed dividends, 
at all the retrenchment programs and 
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By Francis C. FULLERTON 


and “Bisquick”, a flour for home-made 
biscuits which has had a quite sensa- 
tional success. As can be realized from 
noting the company’s productive ca- 
pacity, the feed division is an important 
one, distributing its output under the 
name “Gold Medal”, “Larro” and 
“Sperry”. 

The capitalization of General Mills, 


Maintains Stable Earning Power 


Strong Trade Position, Large Resources and Ex- 
cellent Management Assure Further Progress 






are liquidated on the sale of the fin- 
ished product, any price change 
having been hedged in the grain- 
futures markets. 

Reporting for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, last, General Mills showed a 
net profit of $4,081,655, after depre- 
ciation, interest, Federal taxes and 
minority interest. This, after the divi- 


























































nnsyl- 
pee the over-harsh economies practiced at Inc., is a simple one. Outstanding in dend requirements on the preferred, 
r $l, the expense of labor, at all the bank- the hands of the public there are solely was equivalent to $4.12 a common 
d the ruptcies and receiverships, the fact that 222,664 shares of 6% cumulative pre- share, excluding the stock in the treas- 
" total General Mills is still paying the same ferred stock of $100 par value and ury. In the previous four years, the 
Fances regular common dividend that was 662,454 shares of common stock of no- company earned $3.93, $3.71, $4.83 
%M. paid initially in the fall of 1928 be par value. There is no funded debt and $4.58, respectively. This is a re- 
s will comes all the more remarkable. and no notes payable. It should be markably stable record considering the 
three The company is a holding company, remembered, however, that “notes pay- general difficulty of the times, to which 
nings, formed for the purpose of bringing to- able” in the case of General Mills does were added for this company such spe- 
nt in gether a number of large and old- not carry quite the significance as cial difficulties as governmental inter- 
ment established flour-milling companies. would the same item with the majority ference with the grain markets and 
and Others were added later and the com- of companies. For example, the com- the consequent impairment of their 
e end pany now operates nineteen flour pany’s terminal and country elevators value for hedging purposes. 
arter. mills, ten feed mills and two cereal have a total storage capacity of nearly The first dividend paid by General 
5 aoe mills, which are strategically located 50,000,000 bushels of grain and it is Mills on the common stock was on 
sonal throughout the principal grain produc’ only natural when this is extensively November 1, 1928, a few months after 
ws ing regions of the country. The flour employed, particularly in a time of the company’s formation. It amounted 
rea mills have a daily capacity—on the high prices, that the company borrow to 75 cents a share. Maintaining quar- 
solely basis of a 24-hour day—of more than money to carry its commitments. Such erly payments at the same rate, in 
the 80,000 barrels of flour, while the feed loans, however, are just temporary and addition to an extra of 50 cents, the 
ctints oe cereal mills—on the company paid in all 
; and asis of a 16-hour day $3.50 a share in the fol- 
yrs rit ae of Ba rein Pe _ 
; for , : ar rate o annua 
will tons of feed and 720,000 General Mills, Inc. has been paid ever pss 
ould Po et of cereals. Profit and Loss a/c. Years to May 31. and at the current price 
case erhaps the com- of about $65 a share the 
“ex” pany's best-known brand 1938 1932 1931 stock of General Mills 
alia of flour is “Gold Medal” Ns i en sxasyeiasde $83,886,335 $87,165,627 $122,746,13 6 affords a yield of about 
ee although, among others, Costs and Expenses.............. 78,812,162 81,796,522 116,894,989 4.6%. This is not, of 
fixed rand goodwill attaches EER eRe een CREE 92,672 158,922 - 613,782 course, a high return, but 
or “Heliotro, Hare? el , RNIN oss 55acns cece 1,005,708 988,081 —«-968,050 it is covered with a com- 
uity. eee. pe a *. ride fortable margin to spare 
pre: Ce 4 - In addition, CED OPED a, $4,475,798 $4,222,152 $4,274,315 and should past perform- 
_ ; nee cee Other Income................... 333,587 340,981 «145,853 rin bo pine into 
na or  specia e future there are 
i nt ours and bakers’ sce ee $4,809,335 $4,563,133 $4,420,168 possibilities that extras 
also Considerable money has Federal Taxes................--- 720,089 651,084 546,512 will be declared from 
bas’ hent gen on intro- Minority Interest................ 7,641 20,849 3,991 time to time. 
ine ng, or keeping be- In weighing the likeli- 
oa 3 ore the sills. a Tend IR Bice taticse einen’ $4,081,655 $3,891,200 $3,869,665 hina shetthe p eH yo 
om ge PB eco Earned per share after pref. divs.. $4.12 $3.93 $3.71 of “fae acon 
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Sterling Products 











Life Savers 


United Drug 








The Outlook for the Offspring 


of ‘Drug 


Recent Split Up of Drug, Inc., Introduces Five Com- 


panies with Varying Merits for Investment and Speculation 


By Joun D. C. WELpDon 








E have become 

so accustomed 

to corporate 
mergers and to ever 
larger business units in 
this country that any 
move in the opposite 
direction is something 
of a novelty. For this 
reason unusual inter- 
est, if not curiosity, at- 
taches to the recent un- 








Sterling Products 

Bristol-Myers 

Vick Chemical 

Life Savers........... 

United Drug.......... 26,536,000 
N F—No basis of estimate available. 


Earnings Record and Prospect 


Profit Est. 
Per Share Profit 
1932 1933 


$5.45 
3.48 


1932 
Net 
Sales 
$24,914,000 
9,617,000 
7,942,000 
3,214,000 


Otro © 
Margin 
40.4% 
30.9% 
40.4% 3.74 2.71 
32.8% 2.52 2.23 
10.2% Def. NF 


$5.33 
3.49 


the end of last year. 
From the start an in- 
creasingly strong work- 
ing capital position was 
a feature of the enter: 
prise. 

It is now possible for 
the first time to dis 
sect the above earnings 
figures, and in so do 
_ ing we come readily 
to a logical reason for 
the dissolution. Where 


Protable 
Dividend 


$3.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.75 








scrambling of Drug, 








Inc., a $100,000,000 

combination put  to- 

gether in 1928 and now split into five 
companies independent of each other 
in management and directorates. 

In one respect there may be said 
to be a continuing unity of interest at 
least for the present, for each former 
owner of 10 shares of Drug, Inc., has 
received in exchange 5 shares of Ster- 
ling Products, 4 shares of United Drug, 
2 shares of Bristol-Myers, 2 shares of 
Vick Chemical, and 1 share of Life 
Savers Corp. 


Independent Units 


Unlike the court-enforced dissolu- 
tions of the old American Tobacco and 
Standard Oil “trusts,” the unscram- 
bling of Drug represents a wholly vol- 
untary process dictated by ordinary 
profit-and-loss motives. It is expected 
that the several companies will be able 
to operate more efficiently as indepen- 
dent, and even competing, units. With- 
in this corporate family, even prior to 
dissolution, there was a certain amount 
of product competition, especially as 
between some of the “Rexall” and 
“Puretest” brands marketed by United 
Drug through the Liggett and other 
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controlled stores or agencies and some 
products of Bristol-Myers, Sterling 
Products and Vick Chemical. 

It is only since dissolution of Drug, 
Inc., that official figures of sales and 
profits of the component subsidiaries 
have become available. Prior to the 
1932 earnings report there was noth- 
ing in the record to indicate that the 
combination formed in 1928 by mer- 
ger of Sterling Products and United 
Drug—and later enlarged by acquisi- 
tion of several other companies—was 
other than strikingly successful. In the 
eleven months of 1928 during which 
the holding company was in opera- 
tion profits were $12,014,336. Net in- 
come advanced to $17,013,543 in 1929 
and, despite the onslaught of depres- 
sion, reached a peak of $21,123,430 in 
1930. Net fell to $19,433,237 in 1931 
and to $13,448,642 in 1932. A divi- 
dend of $3 was paid in 1928 and $4 
annually in the following years until 
last February, when the rate was cut 
to the original $3. Throughout Drug’s 
relatively brief career earnings largely 
exceeded dividends, earned surplus in- 
creasing from $5,492,000 in 1928 to 
but slightly less than $25,000,000 at 


as in 1931 United Drug 
contributed, roughly, 
$2,100,000 to the parent company’s 
earnings, it lost $2,500,000 in 1932, 
largely due to the difficulties encoun 
tered by the Liggett chain of stores. 
Without this net change of $4,600,000 
earnings of Drug, Inc., would have re- 
flected a notable resistance to depres’ 
sion. 


Varying Sales Trends 


Further dissection reveals additional 
pertinent facts. Sales of United Drug 
reached their peak of $41,665,821 in 
1928 and declined to $26,536,059 in 
1932. United Drug in 1928 accounted 
for 51.2% of Drug, Inc., sales and 
for only 36.7% in 1932. Sales of 
Sterling Products reached their peak 
of $28,442,128 in 1931 and declined 
to $24,914,127 in 1932. The latter 
total in the year of most acute depres 
sion was in excess of sales for both 
1928 and 1929. It accounted for 
34.4% of the parent company’s sales 
total, against 28.6% in 1928. 

Bristol-Myers sales made their high 
mark of $10,054,000 in 1931, declin 
ing to $9,617,000 in 1932. The lat: 
ter figure was more than 50% in 
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excess of this company’s 1928 sales. 
Its percentage of Drug’s total jumped 
from 7.5 in 1928 to 13.3 in 1932. 
Thanks to new products and extensive 
advertising, Vick Chemical sales set a 
new high of $7,942,000 in 1932, ac- 
counting for 11.6% of the combina- 
tion’s total, against 7.8% in 1928 and 
6.1% in 1930. Sales of Life Savers 
were $3,886,000 in 1928, $4,356,000 
in 1930, its high year, and $3,214,000 
in 1932; its percentage of total sales 
for these years being, respectively, 4.7, 
5.3 and 4.4. 

Thus, United Drug, which is pri- 
marily a merchandising enterprpise, al- 
though it manufactures certain of its 
products, has shown a declining trend 
in sales, while sales volume of the four 
manufacturing companies has held 
either stable or has increased. 

A similar sharp contrast is shown in 
margins of operating profit. In 1928 
United Drug’s profit margin was 
14.7% of net sales. It reached its high 
of 15.4% in 1930, dropped to 10.2% 
in 1932 and to 6.8% in the first five 
months of 1933. Among the four 
manufacturing companies the lowest 
profit margin in 1932 was 30.9% and 
the highest 40.4%; and for the first 
five months of this year the lowest was 
27.7% and the highest 39.9%. 

In short, the profits of Drug, Inc., 
tended to be derived more and more 
from the manufacturing units, with the 
retailing subsidiary becoming an in- 
creasing drag. This fact, not surpris- 
ing, of course, in the nature of the 
business, has previously been known 
in general, but not in detail. 

It largely explains the recent friendly 
divorce on the grounds of incompati- 
bility, a divorce in which the division 
of property and working capital among 
the five members of the corporate fam- 
ily appears to have been satisfactory 
to all. Each starts its new corporate 
existence with a gratifying ratio of 
current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities and each 





In notifying Drug stockholders of 
the company’s dissolution, A. H. Die- 
bold, president, expressed the opinion 
that the aggregate of dividends to be 
paid by the new corporations “will be 
at least equal” to the $3 dividend paid 
by the parent company. 


Investors’ Return 


This statement invites a bit of con: 
jecture. The owner of 10 shares of 
Drug was receiving a total dividend of 
$30 a year at the time of dissolution. 
The same total would be had from a 
dividend of $3.75 on Sterling Prod- 
ucts stock, providing $18.75 a year on 
the 5 shares received in exchange for 
Drug stock; a $2.50 dividend on Bris- 
tol-Myers, giving $5 a year on 2 
shares; a $2.25 dividend on Vick 
Chemical, providing $4.50 a year on 
2 shares; and a $1.75 dividend on the 
1 share of Life Savers. Such a set-up 
would give shareholders the same divi- 
dend return previously received from 
Drug. This gives no consideration to 
United Drug, the 4 shares of which 
retained by the former holder of 10 
shares of Drug are not without sub- 
stantial speculative promise. 

Checking these theoretical estimates 
with actual earnings, we find that on 
the present capitalization, Sterling 
Products earned $5.53 per share in 
1929, $6.25 in 1930, $6.59 in 1931 
and $5.33 in 1932. For the first five 
months of this year earnings were at 
the annual rate of $5.45 per share. 
This is an enviable record of depres- 
sion-proof stability. Taking the low- 
est figure of the past four years, the 
stock, recently quoted on the Stock 
Exchange at 58, is selling for less than 
eleven times earnings. Out of total assets 
of approximately $41,000,000, the com- 
pany’s current assets are $28,000,000 
and its working capital $26,000,000. 
In relation to the proven record of 





share in 1929, $3.42 in 1930, $2.89 in 
1931, $3.74 in 1932 and at the annual 
rate of $2.71 for the first five months 
of this year. This declining per share 
trend contrasts with an increasing trend 
in sales and reflects a lower profit mar- 
gin. Profit margin on net sales was 
56% in 1929, 40.4% in 1932 and only 
27.7% during the first five months of 
1933. This change is due to the ex- 
pense of introducing and advertising 
new products. Two such products 
brought out in 1931 have become 
strong earners. On a new oral anti- 
septic introduced this year some $500,- 
000 in promotional expenses have been 
charged against earnings in the first 
five months of the year. The company 
shows $6,250,000 in current assets and 
$5,878,000 in working capital, out of 
total assets of $6,750,000. Establish- 
ment of the company’s latest product 
will probably restore profit margins to 
something like the former higher rates. 
On this basis the $2.25 dividend con- 
jectured above appears reasonable. 
The stock, at 30 sells at slightly more 
than ten times current earning power. 

Bristol-Myers’ profit margin has 
shown a steady upward trend, rising 
from 26% in 1929 to 32.1% for the 
first five months of this year. It earned 
$3.49 per share last year and at the 
annual rate of $3.48 per share in the 
{rst five months of this year. Total 
assets are $6,393,000, current assets 
$4,755,000 and working capital $4,- 
199,000. The $2.50 dividend sug- 
gested above as possible appears amply 
conservative. At 33, the stock is sell- 
ing at less than ten times indicated 
annual earning power. 

Life Savers’ margin of profit has 
declined from 37.1% in 1928 to 
30.6% in the first five months of this 
year. Total assets are $3,081,000, cur- 
rent ‘assets $2,244,000 and working 
capital $2,023,000. The $1.75 divi- 
dend suggested above compares with 
earnings of $2.52 per 
share in 1932 and with 








has a reasonable chance 
for long life and hap- 
piness. 


Financial Position 


; The new cor pora- Total Current Current 
tions are not new en- Assets Assets Liabilities 
all having established Sterling Products... 41,053,054 27,935,443 1,918,914 
themselves in strong Vick Chemical... ... 6,750,006 6,248,441 370,025 
trade position long be- Bristol-Myers....... 6,393,158 4,755,327 555,395 

Life Savers......... 3,081,127 2,244,670 220,808 


fore Drug, Inc., was 
formed. Each will re- 








earnings at the rate of 
$2.23 during the first 


five months of this 
Working year. At 21, the stock 
Capital is quoted at less than 
$26,738,375 ten times probable 1933 
26,016,529 earnings. 
5,878,416 In 1932 Drug, Inc., 
4,199,932 earned $3.84 per share. 
2,023,862 This would be $38.40 








on 10 shares, or but 








tain the chief execu- 
tive officers who were 
directly in charge of the respective sub- 
sidiaries under Drug, Inc. In many 
instances the executives are merely re- 
suming the status they occupied with 


the same units prior to the consolida- 
tion. 
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earnings and Sterling's strong finan- 
cial position our estimated probable 
dividend of at least $3.75 per share 
appears conservative. A $4 rate would 
not be over-generous. 

Vick Chemical earned $5.18 per 


$8.40 in excess of the 
dividend requirement. 
In contrast with this total, which re- 
flected the loss of United Drug, total 
1932 earnings on 5 shares of Sterling 
Products, 2 shares of Vick Chemical, 
2 shares of Bristol-Myers and 1 share 
(Please turn to page 598) 
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Strong Equities for Income and Profit 


Present Conditions Require Prudent Discrimination 
in the Selection of Stocks for Investment. These Four 
Companies Are Dividend-payers, Are Financially Strong 
and Should Experience Further Revival in Earnings. 


SELECTED BY THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET STAFF 


American Can Co. 


HE practical application of 
tin containers to commercial 
uses has broadened so wide- 

ly in the past ten years that the 
once lowly tin can is today the 
basis of an important and profitable 
industry. Moreover, if present in- 
dications can be relied upon, the 
limit of growth has yet to be 
reached. A most desirable trait of 

the can industry, from an invest- 
ment standpoint, is its demon- 
strated resistance of earning power 

to depression influences. Diversity 

of demand is the answer. While 
vegetables and fruit continue to 
account for the bulk of the demand, the 
industry is no longer subject primarily 
to the fickle trends which have been ex- 
perienced in the food canning industry. 
The so-called “general” line cans have 
assumed a role of increasing importance. 
Obtainable in a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes, they are utilized for chem- 
icals, paints, drugs, motor oils, tobacco, 
etc. Emphasis on the freshness of the 
product has reacted to the benefit of 
the can industry through broadening 
the list of foodstuffs now being sold in 
this form. 

The industry is singularly free of 
vexing inventory problems. Contracts 
both for raw materials and the finished 
product are usually arranged a year in 
advance. The life of a tin container, 
after it has reached the ultimate con- 
sumer, is a short one. Once opened it 
is usually destroyed. Naturally, this 
assures the constancy of the replace- 
ment demand. 

The features of the can industry, 
briefly outlined above, are well exem- 
plified in the record of American Can 
Co., the leading unit and engaged in 
the manufacture of all types of tin 
containers. The company operates 
numerous plants throughout the United 
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States, located at strategic points and 
chosen with a view to serving its cus- 
tomers to the best advantage. Repre- 
sentation abroad is obtained through a 
substantial financial interest in one of 
the largest can manufacturers in Great 
Britain. Competition from rival manu- 
facturers in this country is aggressive 
but as yet has offered no serious chal- 
lenge to American Can’s dominance. 
Although comparative figures are not 
available, it is generally understood 
that American Can accounts for three 
times as much business as its nearest 
competitor. Competition from other 
forms of containers--glass, paper and 
fibre—must be reckoned with but here 
also there are no indications that this 
is an imminently serious threat. In 
fact, recent reports to the effect that 
American Can is engaged in develop- 
ing a suitable container for beer, would 
suggest quite the contrary. 
Capitalization of American Can is 
simple and readily supportable by nor- 
mal earning power. Preferred shares 
outstanding number 412,333 and carry 
a $7 cumulative dividend. There are 
2,473,998 common shares outstanding, 
currently paying dividends at the rate 
of $1 quarterly. Financially, the com- 


pany ranks with the best. At the 
end of 1932 total assets amounted 
to nearly 193 million dollars, of 
which 23% were current. Cash 
amounted to $13,690,322; total 
current liabilities were less than 
10 millions; and the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities 
stood at 4.6 to 1. 

Over a period embracing the 
past seven years average annual 
earnings on the present amount of 
common stock have amounted to 
$5.69 per share. Limiting the aver- 
age to the past three years, how- 
ever, a figure of $5.48 is shown. 

These figures are significant in re 
lation to the present dividend, suggest: 
ing not only the security of the present 
rate but that the former policy of pay- 
ing $1 annually in the form of an ex- 
tra dividend may again be resumed 
next year. The company does not pub- 
lish interim reports of earnings, but re- 
sorting to conjecture, favorable factors 
in the current situation would seem to 
support an estimate of from $4.50 to 
$5 per share as reasonable. This would 
compare $3.26 last year. Restriction of 
the 1932 canning pack resulted in a 
relatively small carry-over of stocks into 
the current year and the demand for 
“general line” cans has doubtless re- 
sponded toimproved business conditions. 

Minus any other considerations, the 
choice of American Can common stock 
in this group is well supported by the 
company’s record both industrially and 
financially. Yet the market situation 
with respect to the stock would seem 
worthy of comment. “Can” common 
shares market leadership with such 
other active issues as U. S. Steel; 
American Tel. & Tel.; Sears, Roebuck; 
General Motors, etc. Attracting 2 
wide following among traders and 
speculators, it is not surprising that 
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che stock normally sells at a high ratio 
to earnings and dividends. At recently 
prevailing levels the yield is only a 
little better than 4% and quotations 


are nearly twenty times estimated earn- 
ings for 1933. Hence the recommen- 
dation of the shares at this time must 
be predicated upon the expectation of 


larger dividends and increasing earn- 
ings—both of which seem well within 
the realm of possibility on the basis of 
current prospects. 


Standard Oil of California 


ATED as one of the largest 
producers and refiners of 
crude oil in the United 

States, Standard Oil of California 
obviously is vitally concerned with 

the efforts of the Government to 
relieve those conditions which 
have been responsible for the cha- 

otic state of the oil industry for 
some years past. In opposition to 
some of the strongest units in the 
industry, the company has aligned 
itself squarely behind the Adminis- 
tration in support of its price-fix- 

ing policies. It is virtually impos- 
sible to foresee the ultimate effects 

of the efforts of the Government to con- 
serve the nation’s oil resources and 
bring about a desirable measure of price 
stability within the industry. It is to 
be doubted that the large profits of 
other years will be possible under strict 
Federal supervision. ‘The need for a 
strong agency of control is not to be 
denied, and should the Government be 
successful in largely eliminating those 
malpractices which have characterized 
the oil industry, the large integrated 
companies will undoubtedly reap sub- 
stantial benefits. 

Erratic earnings are the rule rather 
than the exception with oil companies, 
and Standard Oil of California has ex- 
perienced a generous quota of fluctua- 
tions from one year to the next. Yet 
the company’s dividend record is one 
of which it may justly be proud, and 
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even in the past three years stockhold- 
ers have fared as well, if not better, 
than those of many other leading in- 
dustrial organizations. In 1928 the 
shares paid $3. In 1929 the rate 
was reduced to $2.50 and was main- 
tained until 1932, when it dropped to 
$2. Last May dividends were reduced 
to 25 cents quarterly. Despite an ex- 
ceptionally strong financial position, 
the management has preferred to ad- 
just dividends to conform with earn- 
ings—a policy fully in keeping with 
its record of conservatism. Last year 
the common stock earned $1.07 against 
$1.12 in 1931 and $2.88 in 1930. 
Like all major oil companies the ac- 
tivities of Standard Oil of California 
embrace all phases of the industry. Its 
extensive producing and refining fa- 
cilities are augmented with oil and gas 


pipe lines and a chain of service 
stations extending throughout the 
Pacific Coast states. 

Handicapped by unfavorable 
conditions, particularly in the first 
quarter, the company was able to 
report earnings equal only to nine 
cents a share on the 13,200,900 
shares of common stock (the only 
capital liability aside from a small 
amount of subsidiary preferred 
stock) in the first six months of the 
current year. In the same period 
of 1932 earnings amounted to 53 
cents a share. Depreciation and 
depletion charges were maintained 

practically on a par with last year, and, 
incidentally, the amount written off for 
these items for the full 1932 year was 
equivalent to $1.32 a share. This is 
significant in that it suggests the ability 
of the company to maintain dividends, 
despite failure to fully earn them, inas- 
much as payment of the present rates 
would entail no reduction in working 
capital. 

Although dividends and market quo- 
tations of Standard Oil of California 
are again on a parity with Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, there are at present no 
indications that negotiations for a 
merger of these two companies are to 
be resumed. On their own merits, 
however, the shares of Standard Oil of 
California offer a conservative medium 
for obtaining a stake in a vast and im- 
portant industry. 


American Chicle Co. 


TABILITY, or at least immunity 

from wide fluctuations in earn- 

ings, rather than the prospect of 
dynamic profits, is an important factor 
in the choice American Chicle shares 
as part of an investment back-log. The 
desirability of consistent earning power 
and uninterrupted dividends in a 
period of business depression and in- 
vestment uncertainty need hardly be 
emphasized. They should not be lost 
sight of during a phase of skyrocketing 
ticker prices. In the end these factors 
should fully compensate the investor 
for avoiding the obvious risks to be 
ound in issues identified with “prince 
and pauper” industries, albeit the latter 
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admittedly have greater speculative 
possibilities. Lest this appear to be in 
the nature of damning the shares with 
faint praise, attention is directed to 
the accompanying chart. The range of 
the shares marketwise over a period of 
years has been such as to indicate that 
the possibilities for enchancement in 
value are by no means absent. 
American Chicle is one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of chewing-gum. 
Anyone prone to dismiss lightly the 
economic importance of the chewing- 
gum industry has only to observe the 
profitable record of those companies 
identified with it. Apparently it will 
take more than a major business depres- 


sion to break the American public of 
the gum-chewing habit, and any in- 
dustry which has been able to hold the 
support of the consumer, whose pur- 
chasing power has been severely cur- 
tailed, has a justifiable claim upon eco- 
nomic importance. 

The products of American Chicle 
include Chiclets, Adams Chewing 
Gum, Dentyne Gum and Sen-Sen 
Breathlets. Most of these are exten- 
sively advertised and distribution is ob- 
tained through the medium of chain 
stores, drug stores, cigar stores, etc. 
Factories are located in Long Island 
City and San Francisco, and two 
wholly-owned subsidiaries operate 
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plants in Toronto and Mexico City. 
Chicle, the principal raw material, is 
obtained from Mexico and Central 
America. Practically the entire chicle 
output of these countries is taken 
by three large chewing gum manu- 


mand the company derives considerable 
benefit from the fact its business does 
not require a large plant account, 
thereby eliminating heavy manufactur- 
ing costs and depreciation charges. 





facturers in this country under a 
plan which reduces the possibility 
of inventory losses to a minimum. 
Under any circumstances, freedom 
from inventory problems is highly 
desirable. 

Last year American Chicle 
earned for its shareholders the 
equivalent of $3.60 a share. Earn- 
ings declined from $4.18 a share in 
1931, and what was the most pre- 
cipitate drop since the shares were 
split two-for-one in 1928. In the 
latter year the company earned 
$4.15; in 1929 $4.12, and in 1930 
$4.42. One has only to consider for 
a moment the disaster which befell the 
earnings of many another industrial 
organization to appreciate this show- 
ing on the part of American Chicle. 
In addition to an almost constant de- 
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Another feature is the normally stable 
retail price situation. The company’s 
products usually sell for five cents a 
packet, although competitive influences 
last year resulted in a reduction of this 


price to three packets for ten cents. 
This doubtless accounted largely for the 
<ccentuated drop in earnings. 
The company has no funded debt or 
preferred stock, the equity.being vested 
entirely in the common. stock. 
There are 470,000 shares out- 
standing. Financial condition as of 
June 30, last, disclosed current as- 
sets, including over 2.2 millions 
in cash and marketable securities, 
in excess of 4.6 millions as 
against less than $500,000 of cur- 
rent liabilities. Profits in the first 
half of the current year were equal 
to $1.75 a share against $1.94 in 
the same months of 1932. With 
the past six months providing the 
most profitable period in the com- 
pany’s year, results for 1933 should 
provide adequately for the present 
dividend of 50 cents, plus 25 cents 
extra, quarterly. Obtainable to yield 
better than 6%, the shares might well 
be selected for the purpose of enlarging 
the aggregate yield in a common stock 
portfolio. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


AKEN as a whole the food in- 
dustry has been able to with- 
stand the adversities of business 
depression without the distressing ex- 
perience of having its markets all but 
disappear. The reason for this is 
obvious and the necessitous nature 
of its products has stood it in ex- 
cellent stead. Segregating the in- 
dustry into its various groups, 
however, it is found that each has 
had to cope with problems strictly 
their own. The bakers of crackers 
have had to contend with price 
competition and a restricted de- 
mand for higher-priced products 
on which the margin of profit is 
larger. These conditions, never- 
theless, did not prevent the two 
leading companies from maintain- 
ing Operations on a profitable basis. 
The bakeries of Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., procuce some 350 varieties of 
crackers and biscuits, marketed in pack- 
age and bulk under the well known 
“Sunshine” trademark. In its field, 
the company has aggressive competition 
from National Biscuit and numerous 
smaller units throughout the country. 
The record of Loose-Wiles, however, 
attests its ability to meet this compe- 
tition. Active advertising, attractive 
packages and the quality of its prod- 
ucts doubtless have contributed heavily 
in the company’s favor. 
The expansion program carried on 
by Loose-Wiles in recent years had for 
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its objective the strengthening of its 
competitive position in various impor- 
tant territories and the last annual re- 
port stated that the company was now 
in a position, economically, to serve the 
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entire United States. The distribution 
and sales of “Sunshine” products are 
handled through company agencies in 
more than 100 principal cities. 

Flour and sugar comprise the com- 
pany’s chief raw materials. The low 
prices at which these commodities have 
been obtainable aided in offsetting a 
decline in sales, permitting a larger 
profit margin on many of the company’s 
products sold at standardized prices. 
Last year, however, price competition 
annulled a considerable portion of this 
advantage. The latter condition com- 
bined with further restriction in the 


demand for fancy crackers adversely 
affected earnings to a point necessitat- 
ing a reduction in annual dividends 
from $3 to $2. 

With the retirement of $520,000 
mortgage indebtedness last year, 
capitalization consists of 35,513 
shares of $7 preferred stock and 
526,000 common shares. After 
payment of preferred dividends, 
1932 earnings were equal to $2.04 
a share for the common. The peak 
of earnings was reached in 1929 
when profits on the common 
amounted to $4.88 a share and in 
1930 and 1931-the common earned 
$3.87 and $3.14 respectively. 
While profits in the first six 
months of this year were moder: 
ately lower, a decrease in the 
amount of common stock outstand: 
ing enabled the company to show 

earnings equal to $1.22 a share against 
$1.21 in the same period of 1932. With 
the probability that the last half of the 
year will be equally as good, if not 
better, than last year, the company 
should earn dividends with something 
to spare. A sound financial condition 
lends further assurance. 

The common stock of Loose-Wiles 
is well suited for the purpose recom 
mended—as a part of the investment 
back-log in a common stock portfolio. 
The shares yield a fair return and regu’ 
lar dividends may be augmented by 
extras with business improvement. 
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Taking the Pulse of Business 


— Present Progress Slight 


CCORDING to the 
latest point on our 
graph, New Orders 

booked by the country’s 
principal manufacturing 
plants continued to increase 
more rapidly than last year 
right up to the date of sign- 
ing the first code; but it seems probable from unofficial re- 
ports received during August that a considerable slacken- 
ing in new business has taken place since that time. For- 
tunately the reaction in production and distribution has 
been accompanied by a relatively heavy expansion in de- 
mand for consumers’ goods; so that it was not until a 
few weeks ago that our index of Business Activity began 
to show any appreciable recession in the total physical 
volume of production, distribution and trade. Since our 
last issue, however, there has been a four- or five-point drop 
in this index, part of the severity of which may be attrib- 
uted to the circumstance that comparison now is with a 
period last year when business was on the upgrade. Meas- 
ured in terms of normal, it appears that the average level 
of business has receded to around 72% of normal, from 
the July maximum of 77%. This is a fairly large reac- 
tion; but, viewed in proper perspective it should occasion 
no alarm when we take into consideration the encourag- 
ing fact that business conditions are still about 40% better 
than only five months ago. 

The fact that more stable forces making for recovery 
have been admixed with alternating rumors and denials 
of inflation, and complicated by other measures aimed to 
raise prices, has introduced so many speculative ups and 


— Large Gains Since March 
— Demand for Capital Goods Lags 
— Non-Factory Payrolls Fail to Expand 


— Codes Eliminate Unfair Trade Practices 


downs in the path of re- 
covery that it is sometimes 
difficult to discern the real 
trend. Under the circum- 
stances we can best keep our 
bearings by referring current 
progress to some fixed point, 
such as the month of March, 
when nearly everything was at its lowest ebb. Thus we 
find, according to Government estimates, that within the 
comparatively brief period of five months, about 21% mil- 
lions have gone back to work, payrolls have increased at the 
rate of two billion dollars a year, farm income has risen at 
the annual rate of about two billions, department store 
sales have expanded in dollar volume in the amount of 
about 14%, and general business activity is 40% better than 
in March. Of course we have a long way to go before re- 
turning to normal, and 11 millions of people who should be 
employed are still out of work; but business was very sick, 
and is at last making notable progress toward recovery. 

In view of the truly gratifying progress already made, 
there is no occasion for discouragement in recognizing 
frankly that several important obstacles will have to be 
overcome before business can return to normal. Among 
these are the poor demand for capital goods, which cannot 
be revived until the banks loosen up on credit and there 
is a broader market for new issues of securities. Govern- 
ment fostered construction work will relieve the situation a 
little, but will fall far short of filling the void. Another 
difficulty is the conspicuous lack of expansion in non-factory 
payrolls, which have thus far shown practically no increase 
since March, whereas factory payrolls are up 56%. Stated 
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otherwise, we find that, while the rise in factory wages has 
kept just a little ahead of the cost of living, the purchasing 
power of other non-agricultural workers has fallen con- 
siderably during the past five months. As the latter out- 
number those employed in manufacturing by three to one, 
it is evident that the total demand for goods must recede 
soon unless ways are found to distribute incomes more 
evenly. In the meantime, many industries are benefiting 
by elimination of unfair trade practices under the codes, as 
may be inferred from the following thumbnail reviews: 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—Labor costs of the country’s steel industry un- 
der the code have increased by nearly $100,000,000, which 
is approximately 10% of gross sales at the present rate of 
operation. It had been hoped that an autumn expansion 
in activity which usually sets in immediately after Labor 
Day would absorb this added expense; but owing to the 
slack demand for capital goods, and recent weakness in 
scrap prices, consumers are holding off in hope of a gen- 
eral downward revision in prices. The consequent dearth 
of new orders has therefore caused a further drop in opera- 
tions to around 40% of capacity. About the only sustain- 
ing influence at the moment is the continued demand for 
tin plate; though material for government works and mod- 
erate demands from the railroads should warrant some in- 
crease in production before many weeks have elapsed. Just 
at present, however, few concerns are earning fixed 
charges. 


METALS—Non-ferrous metal prices have risen moder- 
ately since our last issue, partly in sympathy with sharp 
advances in gold and silver, and partly owing to recently 
released reports of sizeable reductions in inventories held 
by producers. Silver has risen to 40 cents, and gold is 
flirting with the $32 mark. In view of the present slack- 
ness in new construction work, it seems probable that the 
reported reductions in inventories of non-precious metals 
reflects largely a speculative movement from producers to 
middlemen rather than a bona fide increase in consump- 
tion. If so, the situation is not so healthy as appears on 
the surface. 





improved. But if the control breaks down, there will be a 
return to overproduction and falling profits. The next 
few weeks should tell the story. 


COAL—President Roosevelt’s approval of the soft coal 
code should mark a turning point in the profits of this in- 
dustry which, for years, has been torn to shreds by inter- 
necine strife. Larger payrolls will necessitate higher 
prices for coal, and it is expected that such increases will 
more than compensate for heavier costs of production. 
From a percentage viewpoint, the poorer grades of coal, 
which have been selling as low as 25 cents a ton at the 
mines, will experience the largest advance. Prices at re 
tail may be as much as $2 a ton higher than at present. 
Some difficulty is being experienced, however, in adjusting 
existing contracts with railroad consumers, which are based 
upon ruinously low prices. 


RUBBER—Another movement to restrict rubber output 
is under way. This time an attempt is being made to har- 
monize the divergent views on prices and quotas held by 
the semi-native Ceylon Government, the Dutch East Indies 
Government and the French and British governments. It is 
doubtful whether any workable plan will result, and the 
industry has more reason to be hopeful of the greater-than- 
seasonal tire consumption in the United States than of any 
artificial restriction. Rubber futures on the Commodity 
Exchange at New York recently have held reasonably 
firm. 


INSURANCE—New life insurance written in August 
was 3.1% greater than in August last year. This is the 
first month to show an increase over the previous year since 
January of 1932. 


Conclusion 


While gratifying progress toward recovery from the 
depths of the most severe depression in history has been 
achieved since March, it is noteworthy that improvement 
has been fitful and very irregularly distributed. The 
upward path has zig-zagged up hill and down dale 
with the speculative advances and reactions in com: 

modity prices, and the 





PETROLEUM — 
For the seven-day per- 
iod ended September 
16, which was the first 
week of operation un- 
der Federal supervi- 
sion, daily average out- 
put of crude oil 
dropped 88,000 bar- 
rels to 2,603,450, 
which was _ 193,000 
above the NRA allow- 
able. Of this excess 
production, 128,000 
barrels is chargeable to 
Texas, which is striv- 
ing to have its quota 
raised. The recent ad- 
vance in prices for 
gasoline and crude) is 
predicated upon the 
assumption that the 
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Farm products ......... down 1.2 
Federal Government CO apeeneligge peer own 0.2 
can enforce its regula- Hides and leather... .... down 0.9 
tions. If so, the indus- J Past ana iighting!/2122.2/up 88 





try’s outlook is much 
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Changes in Major Commodity Price Groups for the 
Fortnight Ended September 16, 1933 


goal of normal busi 
ness conditions is still 
made difficult of access 
by many obstacles. 
Chief among these is 
the’ poor supply of 
liquid capital, despite 
the prevailing low Cost 
of Business Credit. 
Without a revival in 
demand for new con 
struction, it will not be 
feasible to shorten 
working hours suffi 
ciently to absorb all of 
our population who 
should be gainfully em- 
ployed, nor to make all 
iss lines of business nor- 
mally profitable. 
Nevertheless, many 
concerns are already 


FIs X3GNI 


I ele os ad up 0.3 ° nd 
Buil materials ........ up 1.0 making money, . t 
Chemica ae down 0.1 others will come ou 
ouse BD acek vue up 1. : 

Miscellaneous .......... down 0.4 of the red as time 


passes. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE SECTION 








Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE Ma3zazINE OF WALL STREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 


interested, or on the standing and reliability of your broker. 
your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. 


the following conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 
Confine your request to three listed securities. 
No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coup n elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








This service in conjunction with 


It is subject only to 





STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. J. 


As a new subscriber 1 will appreciate 
your views on The Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. I have been advised to buy 


this stock on several recent occasions— 


but I would first like your opinion. If 
favorable, would you buy at current prices, 
or await lower levels?—N. H. L., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


As a result of its far-flung interests 
in the petroleum industry, the report 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for 
1932 revealed the demoralized state of 
the oil business not only in this coun- 
try but throughout the world. The 
company’s earnings in that year 
amounted to only 1 cent a share on the 
common stock which necessitated heavy 
withdrawals from surplus to meet its 
dividend requirements of $50,628,442, 
on a $2 per share annual basis. Be- 
cause of the uncertainties existing dur- 
ing the early part of this year, the 
stock was returned to its regular divi- 
dend basis of $1 annually, the $1 ex- 
tra being dropped. Despite substan- 
tial dividend disbursements in excess 
of earnings during the past two years, 
the company maintained its character- 
istically strong financial condition. As 
of December 31, 1932, total current 
assets, including $116,857,704 cash 
and $61,772,692 marketable securities, 
amounted to $574,782,127, and total 
current liabilities were $127,630,880. 
Standard Oii of New Jersey's huge 
stake in the petroleum industry in this 


country should be materially enhanced 
by the present and prospective im- 
provement in the oil price structure. 
Its position in foreign markets is ex- 
pected to be helped by the recent amal- 
gamation of its Far Eastern producing 
and refining properties with the mar- 
keting outlets in that territory of the 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. The latter 
has long occupied a dominant position 
as a distributor in the Far East, while 
Standard Oil of New Jersey has tre- 
mendous producing and refining facili- 
ties. The shares of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey offer an excellent medium 
for representation in the oil industry 
and in view of its improved earnings 
outlook, purchases are recommended at 
current levels. 


AIR REDUCTION CoO. 


Please give me any recent information 
you may have concerning Air Reduction 
Co. I have been reliably advised to add 
50 shares to my list. And, while I ap- 
preciate that the company’s earning record 
ts good, I shall base my decision on your 
orinion of its fall and longer term pros- 
pects —S. J. A., Kansas City, Mo. 


Report of Air Reduction Co., for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1933, re- 
flects the decided improvement in the 
operations of its principal customers 
which took place during that period. 
Thus, gross income increased from 


$3,142,243, in the second quarter of 
1932, to $3,347,193 in the latest 
period, while the earnings per share 
were 70 cents and 85 cents respect: 
ively. In the first quarter of the cur 
rent year earnings were equivalent to 
45 cents per share. It appears, there: 
fore, that the downward trend of earn- 
ings in evidence during 1931 and 1932 
has been definitely broken, and that a 
gradual recovery is under way. Al: 
though operations of Air Reduction 
hinge largely upon the sale of com 
pressed gases and equipment to the 
cteel and related industries, stability of 
prices and lack of important compett- 
tion enabled the company to make a 
decidedly better showing during the 
depression than did most industrial en 
terprises. Recently the company an 
nounced the consummation of negotia- 
tions for the distribution of carbonic 
gas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba under a 
license agreement. Pure Carbonic Co. 
66% owned by Air Reduction, now 
occupies a leading position in the 
liquid carbon dioxide and dry ice 
fields, both of which have shown con’ 
siderable growth over the more recent 
past. Air Reduction has maintained 
an exceptionally strong financial con 
dition. Reflecting the improved earn: 
ings outlook, directors recently de 
clared an extra dividend of 75 cents a 


(Please turn to page 593) 


When Quick Service Is Required Send Us Prepaid a 
Telegram and Instruct Us to Reply Collect 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 








$1820 Profit in 10-Share Lots 
Available in Five Months 


ROFITS of 182 points were 

made available to subscribers to 
THE INVESTMENT AND BUwUSINESS 
Forecast of The Magazine of Wall 
Street during the past five months. 
Even those subscribers operating 
in ten-share units—with a capital 
of $2,000—were enabled to realize 
dollar profits of $1820. 


Building Up Small Capital 


$800 will enable you to follow 
our Trading Advices or Bargain 
Indicator in ten-share lots on con- 
servative margin. $500 is sufficient 
for our Unusual Opportunities. 
The maximum number of stocks 
carried in one department is usual- 
ly five—the average three. 


Many of our subscribers have 
started following our market coun- 
sel with these minimum amounts 
and have built up their capital so 
as to be able to operate in far 
larger commitments. They have 
found that our specific advices pro- 
vide an ideal advisory service for 





How Our Subscribers 
Made These Profits 
April 19 to September 19 


Points 
Profit 


TRADING ADVICES 
—Short-Term Trading 

BARGAIN INDICATOR 
—Dividend Stocks 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES... 52 
—tLow-Priced Issues 


182 
Dollar Profits (10-share lots) $1820 


Complete Service for 
Six Months Only $75 











investors or traders, whether their 


capital is $500 or $10,000. 
Expert Counsel Needed Today 


The need for experienced ad- 
visory counsel in market opera- 
tions has never been more clearly 
demonstrated than during the vola- 
tile action of recent months. THE 
INVESTMENT AND BusINESss Fore- 
cast has been profitably guiding 


traders and investors for more than 
fifteen years, serving subscribers 
in all parts of the world. 


As one of our subscribers, you 
would be definitely advised when 
to buy a small group of exception- 
ally attractive stocks and at what 
prices and—more important—you 
would be subsequently instructed 
exactly when to sell, take profits 
and make advantageous switches. 
You would be in no further doubt 
as to your market position, know- 
ing that the securities you held 
upon our recommendation were be- 
ing kept under our continuous su- 
pervision at all times. 


Delay May Be Costly 


Your subscription will bring you 
immediately advices on several out- 
standing stocks that promise near- 
term profit possibilities through 
the operation of the NRA, the pos- 
sibility of inflation and the pros- 
pect for repeal. Waiting until these 
issues advance will prove costly. 


Che INVESTMENT and BUSINESS FORECAST 
OF 
The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: TICKERPUB 


September 30 


Frage nid $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast with the understanding that regardless of 
the telegrams I select I will receive the complete service outlined below by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


Send me collect “1 ae on all recommendations checked below. (Wires will be sent you in our Private Code after our Code Book has had 
‘une tO reach you. 


C] TRADING ADVICES Short-term recommendations following the intermediate rallies and declines (for the 
purp’se of securing profits that may be applied to the purchase of investment and 


semi-investment securities). Six to eight wires a month. 


, S lati invest ts in low-priced tocks that off t- 
[|] UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES— Speqistive oration, in, ley,Prlend common stocks that offer ont 
[] BARGAIN INDICATOR— Pisiien opine, tory cuttieg to investment rating, with good proft pow 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE 


Include « Complete List of Your Present Holdings for Our Analysis and Recommendations 
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Conservative 
INVESTMENT and MARGIN 


Accounts 


We invite inquiries from 
investors and institutions 
regarding their holdings. 


Private Wire System 
to Leading Cities 


Ww 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON OFFICE ... 50 Congress St. 


Cable Address: Joseftalco 














Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 

















Quotation Record 
of Stocks 


Conteins approximately 100 pages of 
important statistical data on all 
stocks dealt in on New York Stock 
Exchange, New York Curb Exchange 
and other leading stock exchanges. 
Contents include price ranges, cur- 
rent yields, price trends, capitaliza- 
tions, ratings, dividend records, 
yearly and interim earnings, &c. 


Copy sent upon request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 


Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
since 1869 


R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 
20 Broad St. New York 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS (Continued) 
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Odd Lots 
Full Lots 


TOCKS - BOND 


Commission Orders 





executed for cash or 
conservative margins. 





Walter J. Fahy & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
29 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office Albany, N. Y. 
522 Fifth Ave. DeWitt Clinton Hotel 


Westhampton Beach, L. I. 

















OPENING AN 
ACCOUNT 


Many ‘helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and methods in our booklet. 
Copy free on request. 


Ask for booklet MG6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(ishoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















STOCKS AND 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and 
trading units furnished on request. 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Inivted 


SPRINGS & CO. 


“ BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898 "’ 
Fes Phat a er emt 
ew Yor otton Exchange 

Members Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


60 Beaver St. NEW YORK 15 W. 47th St. 








591 














Complete Investment 
and 
Brokerage Service 


Leaflet explaining Margin re- 
quirements sent on request. 


MCCLAVE & CO. 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


67 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephones HAnover 2-6220 
BRANCHES 
Central Sav. Bk. Bldg., 2112 Bway. 
SUsquehanna 7-5100 


71 Vanderbilt Ave. at 45th St. 
MUrray Hill 2-1989 
ay 














ODD LOTS 


In listed securities carried on 
conservative margin 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Dunscombe & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 Broad Street New York 

















New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS (Continued) 
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Dividend and Interest 











“CANADA DRY” 


- Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, he'd 
September i9, 1933, a quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was de- 
clared, payable October 16, 1933, to stockho'ders 
of record at theclose of business, October 2, 1933. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 





Endicott Johnson Corporation 
Dividend No. 58 


The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly Preferred Dividend of One Dollar Seventy 
Five Cents ($1.75) per share, and a Common 
Dividend of Seventy Five Cents ($.75) per 
share, payable October 2, 1933, to stockholders 
of record as at the close of business Septem- 
ber 21, 1933. 

Checks will be mailed by Irving Trust Com- 
pany, Dividend Disbursing Agent. 

MAURICE E. PAGE, 

Se ptember 1 11, 1933. 


Secretary. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 20, 1933. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of three per 
cent (3%) on the 6% Preferred Stock of the 
Company and three and one-half per cent 
(3%%) on the 7% Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable November 1, 1933 to stock 
of record October 20, 1933. Also the quarterly 
dividend of sixty-two and one-half cents 
(62%c) per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company ($50.00 par value), payable Oc- 
toher 16, 1933 to stock of record October 5. 
1933. 

A. W. ANDERSON. Secretary. 





THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
Dividend on Capital Stock 

A quarterly dividend of One Per Cent. 
($1.00 per share) on the Capital Stock of 
the Company will be paid on October 16, 
1933 to stockholders of record at the 
ciose of business on September 30, 1933. 
ARTHUR D. SPENCER, Treasurer, 
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Former executives of the Securities Department of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company announce the formation of 


ALPHA DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. © Telephone HAnover 2-8600 


Security Distributors and Dealers 


The principal business will be the distribution of 
securities through a nation-wide system of 25 branch 
offices, and also through established security dealers. 


Inquiries are invited 


DIRECTORS 
R. C. RUSSUM, President S. B. IRELAN, First Vice-President 
B. W. BROWN, Vice-President and General Manager 
E. W. KORSMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer C. C. BROWN, Vice-President 
BONAR RUSSELL V. B. SEAMAN 
J. W. GOLDSBURY G. W. FALLER 


September 18, 1933 












































Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 588) 
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share in addition to the regular quar- Standard Gas and Electric Company 


terly dividend of 75 cents. We re- see , 
gard the shares as attractive both for serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 


income and price appreciation over the population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
longer term, and feel that additional generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
commitments in the stock are fully under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 


“ganas around prevailing quota- ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
ions. 



































JEWEL TEA CO. 


What is your opinion of the possibilities MARKET STATISTICS 


for Jewel Tea? Do you think it can cover 

its dividend requirements this year—or do N. Y. Times 

oa anticipate a reduction in dividend rate? N.Y. Times _ Dow, Jones Avgs. an” Sigcie 

Should I sell my 75 shares now, with the 40 Bonds 30Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 

idea of buying at a lower price? Or do | Monday, Augu:t 22. : 104.72 53.60 93.34 : 2,121,619 

you think it now discounts a possible re- nemo 4 Sy v4 . = Ss =o p= . 3,118,160 
: 9 eas . of: Mt by s' ‘ . : . : 

duction?—R. L. S., Louisville, Ky. Thursday, August 81 : 102.41 52.46 91.84 ; 

; i ‘ . ‘ Fricay, September 1 5 103.66 52.56 91.84 90.1 
Consistenly following its basic prin- | Saturday, September 2 HOLIDAY—EXCEANGE CLOSED 
ciple of ‘ 1 . h Monday, Ecptember 4 
ciple or carrying staple groceries to the | Tuesday, Septembcr 5 , . ; 91.03 : 1,253,940 

‘ 66, * Wednesday, September 6......... f 100.23 ; 88.80 ¢ 
consumer, through its 1,350 “motor- | thorsday, September 7......... 
ized wagon routes” in 43 states, Jewel Friday, September 8 


. : : . Saturda tember 9 
Tea Co. continues to derive its major aistuaia a 


earnings fr : - | Monday, September 11........... : ‘ : J ; 1,917,490 

th ny f age that dep artment Al Teeedat, September 12........... a 102.84 £0.83 ; ; 2,243,416 
ough some 80 chain stores were ac- | Wednesday, September 1 ; 

quired last year, they are still of minor | Paurséey. feptembes 14-000---. 

importance i i - | Saturday, September 16 
portance in the operations of the en aer: powrener 2 

terprise. The downward trend of sales Teesday, September 19........... 

In recent months has been somewhat Thursday, September 31... sagiheey 


checked, the total for the 32 weeks tle sor awe 
ended August 15, 1933, being about 
11% below the corresponding period 
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1,218,830 

















a year before, whereas the decline had 
been 14.8% for the 16 weeks ended 
April 22, 1933. The tax situation is 
becoming an important factor in this 
business, in the form of new Federal 
capital stock taxes, excess profits taxes, 
higher income taxes, and processing 
taxes, in addition to state income, 
gross sales and occupational taxes. The 
company paid taxes in the first half of 
1933 equal to 56 cents a share. Never- 
theless, its earnings for the 28 weeks 
‘ended July 15, last were $305,637 or 
$1.09 a share compared with $1.63 a 
share in the corresponding period of 
last year. The latest results, however, 
were not quite equal to the dividends 
paid, which amounted to $399,011 
leaving a deficit for the period of $93,- 
374. These results indicate the possi- 
bility of a reduction in the disburse- 
ments, unless the general business up- 
turn should bring a change in the situa- 
tion. It is apparent that this eventual- 
ity is being discounted in the market 
“ value of the shares, which show a 
liberal yield at current levels. Even a 
reduction to a $2 annual basis would 
maintain a rate of return to stockhold- 
ers comparing favorably with other 
sound stocks. The financial condition 
of the enterprise has been under no 
strain in meeting its payments, current 
assets on July 15, 1933, being $4,501,- 
110 including $2,196,157 cash and 
marketable securities, against current 
liabilities of only $946,708. There- 
fore, we see no cause for disturbing 
your present holdings of the stock 
which is the company’s sole capital ob- 
ligation. 


—— 


ATLAS POWDER CoO. 


I have 100 Atlas Powder Co. common 
shares I bought in 1931 at 40%. I am of 
the opinion that most of this stock’s ad- 
vance this year has been on its prospects 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Do you believe it now discounts fur- 
ther improvement? Would you continue 
to hold or sell now?—R. D. S., Dayton, 
Ohio. 5 


The recuperative powers of Atlas 


Powder Co. are well illustrated in the’ 


semi-annual report of that company 
covering the initial half of 1933. 
Whereas a net loss of $8,031 was 
registered in the first three months of 
1933, profits of $137,288 were regis- 
tered in the second three months’ 
period, comparing with a deficit of 
$75,168 in the June quarter of the 
previous year. Thus, profits of $129,- 
257 or $1.46 a shar on the 6% pre- 
ferred stock, excluding that held in 
the treasury, were reported for the six 
months ended June 30, last, in con- 
trast with a net loss of $154,398 in the 
corresponding interval of last year. 
The sharp rise in earnings was due 


largely to increased demand for the 
company’s products, although operat- 
ing economies effected by the manage- 
ment during a period of declining 
revenues also contributed to the favor- 
able showing. Atlas Powder Co. 
ranks as a leader in the production of 
explosives, concentrating its activity 
in the manufacture of dynamite and 
black powder for industrial uses. By 
virtue of this fact, the company is fav- 
orably situated to take advantage of 
any further increased demand for ex- 
plosives from industry, to say nothing 
of the benefits to be derived from the 
vast public works program of the Gov- 
ernment. The balance sheet as of June 
30, 1933, revealed cash, U. S. Govern- 
ment and other marketable securities, 
of $5,204,600 with total current liabili- 
ties of $446,193. The current ratio 
as of the above date stood in excess of 
20 to 1. Although the advance in 
prices for the common stock from the 
low levels in evidence during the early 
months of the current year has gone 
far to discount current earning power, 
the outlook for the company is such as 
to justify the belief that the mainte- 
nance of your position will prove a 
profitable policy and we counsel against 
disturbing your holdings. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO., Inc. 


I am now even on 250 shares of Texas 
Gulf Sulphur I bought over two years ago. 
In view of the reduction in dividend since 
then, and because I am partially dependent 
on it for income, I would sell unless you 
think this company’s prospects warrant my 
holding for the long pull. Please advise. 
—J. S. F., Richmond, Va. 


For the six months ended June 30, 
last, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. reported 
net income of $2,414,565 or 95 cents a 
share on its common stock against $3,- 
106,958 or $1.22 a share in the first 
half of 1932. The decline in earnings 
during the first half of the current year 
was due entirely to the poor showing 
made in the initial quarter, since re- 
sults in the second three months sur- 
passed those of the June quarter for 
1932. Net income of $1,437,861 or 
57 cents a share was reported for the 
three months ended June 30, last, as 
compared with $976,704 or 38 cents 
a share in the preceding quarter and 
$1,384,423 or 54 cents a share in the 
second quarter of 1932. Recent re- 
ports indicate that earnings during the 
current quarter are running at a rate 
substantially in excess of a year earlier, 
and might closely approximate the per 
share returns of 91 cents registered in 
the third quarter of 1931. Thus, it is 
not unreasonable to anticipate earn- 
ings for the full year 1933 substan- 
tially in excess of last year’s results. 
By virtue of the fact that Texas Gulf 


Sulphur and its nearest competitor, en- 
joy a virtual monopoly of the industry, 
the enterprises have been able to stabil- 
ize prices for sulphur throughout the 
entire depression, thus eliminating the 
necessity of inventory adjustments. 
Therefore, earnings improvement is in 
direct reflection of increased demand 
for the company’s products as a 
result of improvement in business 
and industry generally thus far this 
year. When consideration is given to 
the satisfactory financial condition of 
the company, strong trade position and 
improved earnings outlook, directors 
of the company would be entirely justi- 
fied in following more liberal policies 
as pertains to future dividend distribu- 
tions. Consequently, we would regard 
the disposal of your present holdings as 
unwarranted and counsel against such 
action, 


DELAWARE & HUDSON Co. 


What is your opinion of Delaware & 
Hudson as an investment for both the short 
and long pull? Do you believe it compares 
favorably with other first-class railroads? 
Would you advise me to buy 100 shares 
at current levels?—C. B. W., Boston, 
Mass. 


Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corp., 


‘ operating subsidiary of Delaware & 


Hudson Co., reported a turn for the 
better in gross earnings beginning last 
May which has carried through to 
July, the latest report, when gross was 
$2,011,827 against $1,731,790 for 
July, 1932. However, net was still “in 
the red” to the extent of $199,833, but 
this was much less than the net loss of 
$511,206 for a year earlier and with 
continued improvement in railroad 
traffic, it may be possible to do still 
better in ensuing months. Despite 
operating losses of $2,980,427 for the 
first 6 months of this year, following 
deficits throughout 1932, the financial 
position of the operating company 1s 
moderately comfortable, with current 
assets of $5,407,000 which were about 
$413,000 in excess of current liabilities 
as of May 31, last. There is no long 
term debt maturing within six months, 
and notes and bills payable are less 
than the amount of cash on hand. The 
parent company, in addition to’ its 
holdings of the operating company’s 
stock, has large investments including 
about a half million shares of New 
York Central; the total outside invest- 
ments provide a larger income than 
that received from the operating com 
pany. The market value of the New 
York Central stock held has more than 
doubled the cost of about $11,000,000. 
The potential value of this stake in 
New York Central, whose territory 
adjoins and supplements that of the 
D. & .H., would be enormous in the 
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H’Y. you been making money in the market during the last six 
#4 months? Are you making money today? Or are you unduly in- 
fluenced by rumors, hunches, tips—or hampered by lack of time, ex- 
perience or facilities to analyze market action and your investment 
position ? 


In order to make money you need knowledge—particularly unbiased 
knowledge of market action, including trends, price swings and values, 
all of which improve your chances of success. 


A SELECTIVE MARKET 


Since early summer the market has become more and more selective—more 
and more perplexing to those who endeavor to trade without facts or 
knowledge of what action to take. 


WHAT ACTION TO TAKE 


It stands to reason, however, that an experienced, independent counsel, 
with nothing to sell but the quality of the service on which his business is 
built, free from prejudices and having no alliances with pools or market 
operators—but basing his conclusions on constant analysis of underlying 
values and the technical factors that control security prices and market 
trends, should be able to make better deductions and more accurate fore- 
casts than the average investor and trader. 


AN EXCLUSIVE METHOD 


The Wetsel method of foretelling market trends and prices has been de- 
veloped by Mr. A. W. Wetsel over a period of years as an active market 
consultant. This is the only organization using the method under his per- 
sonal supervision. 


Investors throughout the country and in many parts of the world, are 
guided by the Wetsel method—which tells WHICH stocks to buy, WHEN 
and at WHAT prices. Isn’t this the information you need? Wouldn’t such 
knowledge enable you to act more decisively—trelieve you of many perplex- 
ing problems—increase your likelihood of profits—give you advantages that 
might otherwise be missed? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—FREE 


Money is being made today. And the odds for success can be placed in 
your favor. Every investor and trader, interested in knowing how, is 
invited to send for our interesting and informative booklet, “How to Pro- 
tect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth ... Through Trading.” Send 
for it today—see how this method can be of decided value to you. 
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The Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “sys- 
tems,” the Wetsel method of interpreting 
the Technical Factors that control market 
trends and security prices, successfully 
foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in Septem- 
ber—and again on October 7 of that 
year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when others 
proclaimed the market was definitely 
on its way to “normalcy.” 


—the break of April, 1931, when busi- 
ness indices and statistics indicated 
broad improvement. Mr. Wetsel 
wired his clients to sell both invest- 
ment and trading holdings. 


—five major upswings that occurred 
during this period. 


—trising market beginning July 9, 
1932, at a time when statistically 
the country was at the lowest point. 
And at which time most investors 
overlooked a major opportunity for 
fortifying their positions and making 
profits. 


—the market rise following the bank 
moratorium. After advising clients 
to stay out of the market during 
February, specific buying recom- 
mendations were issued on February 
27 and on March 1. Profits were 
taken after sensational rise follow- 
ing the reopening of the Exchange. 


—the beginning of the gold embargo 
market. Purchases again being made 
on April 14-17—two to five days 
prior to the sensational rise follow- 
ing the embargo. 


—the long persistent Spring rise, fol- 
lowing the gold embargo soon again 
afforded large profit opportunities as 
buying instructions had been issued 
two to five days prior to the begin- 
ning of the rise. 


These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 
remembered. But, they also emphasize 
the necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 
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event of consolidation and meanwhile 
it is surely paying its way in apprecia- 
tion, if not in dividends. Careful esti- 
mates of the 1933 results for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., the holding com- 
pany, are that earnings will amount to 
about $5.50 a share, compared with 
$6.42 for 1932 and $6.27 for 1931. 
Consequently, the stock of the holding 
company has inherent attraction and 
its purchase around current prices 
should prove a profitable commitment. 


‘ CONSOLIDATED OIL CORP. 


Is it your opinion that Consolidated Oil 
common discounts much of the anticipated 
improvement in the oil industry at present 
quotations? Do you look for further 
improvement this fall? Would you advise 
bu “4 this stock now?—C. P., Seattle, 

ash. 


Operating as a thoroughly inte- 
grated unit in the petroleum industry, 
earnings of Consolidated Oil Corp. 
should coincide with the demand for 
and prices of crude oil and gasoline. 
During the past several years, condi- 
tions within the petroleum industry 
went from bad to worse, due chiefly to 
uncontrolled production with a result- 
ant demoralization of the price struc- 
ture. It is the opinion of many compe- 
tent observers, however, that the 
industry's NRA code will go a long 
way toward eliminating many of the 
practices which have plagued it for 
some time past. Thus, Consolidated, 
with its large financial and physical 
resources, would appear to occupy an 
excellent position from an earnings 
standpoint. The recent pick-up in 
automobile sales, despite the fact that 
we are still far from being back to 
normal, is distinctly encouraging since 
it tends to dispel the theory advanced 
by some that the peak of gasoline de- 
mand had been passed and that future 
years would see a gradual shrinkage. 
Greater control of production has al- 
ready resulted in higher posted prices 
for crude oil in practically all of the 
principle fields, while gasoline prices 
have also been advanced sharply. 
Thus, the earnings outlook for Consoli- 
dated Oil is more favorable, and pur- 
chase of the shares on a speculative 
basis appears warranted. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


I have 100 shares of National Dairy 
Products at 35. It does not seem to me 
that the dairy compasies are doing as well 
marketwise as others, and I will appreciate 
your comment on this. Also, do you ad- 
wise holding or selling this stock at this 
time?—S. A. B., St. Louis, Mo. 


Operating results of National Dairy 
Products Corp. have been retarded by 


“milk strikes” and the falling off of 
ice cream sales due to competition of 
the recently legalized 3.2% beer. On 
the other hand, the improvement in the 
employment situation resulting in in- 
creased demand for milk and other 
products of the company has had a 
tendency of offsetting these adverse de- 
velopments to some extent. For the 
six months ended June 30, last, Na- 
tional Dairy Products reported profits 
of $5,153,603 equal, after dividends on 
the preferred stock, to 76 cents a share 
on the common stock. This compares 
with net of $6,969,625 or $1.05 a 
share after preferred dividends in the 
corresponding interval of last year. It 
is quite possible that the cost of milk 
to the company will be increased 
moderately as a result of wide-spread 
farm agitation for higher prices, but it 
is believed that further improvement 
in the employment situation should 
permit increased sales and thereby 
stabilize net income to a degree. Thus, 
full 1933 returns should cover the cur- 
rent annual dividend rate of $1.20 a 
share by a fair margin. Moreover, the 
excellent financial condition of the 
company should allay any apprehension 
relative to future dividend distribu- 
tions during the balance of the current 
year, at least. As of December 31, 
1933, total current assets amounted to 
$56,053,517 of which $25,527,621 
consisted of cash and marketable securi- 
ties against total current liabilities of 
$16,373,152. By virtue of its strong 
trade position, National Dairy Prod- 
ucts appears assured of fully partici- 
pating in any improvement in the 
industry and we favor maintenance of 
your present holdings of the common 
stock on a speculative basis. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & 
ST. LOUIS R.R. 


With New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
common advancing from 2% to 27% this 
year, in greater proportion than most rail- 
road stocks—I wonder if you look for an 
adjustment more in line with the general 
market? Do you advise switching 100 
shares which averaged me about 363% or 
should I continue to hold?—H. A. H., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The month of May marked the turn- 
ing point for New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis R.R., whose gross for that month 
was $2,585,179 compared with $2,- 
401,226, for the like month in 1932, 
ending the long decline from the figures 
for preceding periods. For the six 
months ended July 31, last, total in- 
come was $3,676,037 against $1,615,- 
942 a year earlier, but this was not 
sufficient to meet fixed charges, result- 
ing in a deficit of $939,964 for the first 
half of this year. However, the im- 
provement is shown by comparison 
with the loss of $3,007,624 for the first 


6 months of 1932. Traffic volume has 
been expanding at a faster rate than 
the average for other first class roads, 
advancing 41% in July while the aver- 
age was only 22% above that for a year 
ago. Moreover, thus far, there has 
been no evidence of a material falling 
off, due to the sustained activity of the 
automobile and industrial plants in the 
road’s territory. Financially, there is 
something to be desired, the latest state- 
ment, July 31, 1933, showing current 
assets of $9,450,921 and current liabili- 
ties of $11,697,822, but cash has in- 
creased over the amount available a 
year ago. Judging by the success the 
road had in refunding a bond maturity 
due October 1, 1932, by paying 25% 
in cash and the balance in extended 
term bonds, it should be able to weather 
what may remain of the depression 
without a drastic reorganization. The 
encouraging results of recent months 
augur well for the longer term future 
of this important Van Sweringen road. 
Although there is little likelihood of 
the achievement of profits for the com- 
mon stock this year, for which a deficit 
of $3.75 a share is estimated, we see 
little incentive for disturbing your 
holdings at this late date. ~ 


CUBAN-AMERICAN SUGAR CO. 


I will appreciate your advising me on 
200 shares of Cuban-American Sugar com- 
mon stock I bought in 1929 at 73%. Do 
you advise me to hold, on its inflationary 
possibilities, or should I sell in view of its 
losses of the past few years? What effect 
will the troubled conditions in Cuba have 
- early prospects?—A. M. L., Cleveland, 

hio. 


The Cuban-American Sugar Co. has 
suffered from the demoralized status of 
the sugar industry in evidence for sev 
eral years past. As a result of tedious 
efforts of constructive interests in the 
industry an international cartel was 
adopted by the major producers 
throughout the world, providing for 
a pro-ration of output, with a view 
toward improving the statistical posi’ 
tion and price structure of the indus 
try. Benefits from the plan were 
evidenced in the form of a rather pro 
nounced rise in prices for sugar, 
including that for Cuban cane. A re’ 
port issued the early part of July, in 
dicated that by virtue of higher prices 
for sugar, Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
would probably report a loss well un 
der $2,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1933, as against a 
deficit of $2,054,188 registered for 
1932 fiscal period. No bulletins have 
been issued by the company as to the 
exact affect that the recent revolutions 
in Cuba have had upon operations, but 
when consideration is given to the 
fact that for weeks at a time business 
has been practically at a standstill, at 
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tendant with strikes and general un- 
settlement, the foregoing estimate may 
not be equalled. Certainly, as long as 
political uncertainties exist on the 
Island, the outlook for Cuban-Ameri- 
can Sugar Co., remains restricted. It 
is the hope of Cuban producers and 
refiners that the present tariff of 2 
cents a pound on raw sugar and 2!4 
cents a pound on refined sugar, exported 
to the United States will be modified. 
As the situation now stands, the possi- 
bility of definite action in this direction 
has been further removed from realiza- 
tion. Thus, we are inclined to the be- 
lief that the funds now tied up in your 
present holdings of 200 shares of 
Cuban-American Sugar, could be put 
to more profitable employment else- 
where. With this thought in mind 
and in view of the fact that no great 
loss will be sustained by the liquidation 
of your commitment at prevailing 
prices, we advise its sale. 








Great Northern Railway 
(Continued from page 577) 








come is estimated at $250,000 for this 
year, equal to about $2 a share on the 
preferred. 

There are other sources from which 
Great Northern may derive special 
benefifit traffic-wise and financially 
through its half interest in Burlington. 
It has a line part way down the Pacific 
Coast, and through trackage rights 
from Southern Pacific and a connec- 
tion with Western Pacific, reaches San 
Francisco. For some years Burlington 
has had an interest in the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railroad. Arthur Curtiss 
James owns working control of West- 
ern Pacific. The latter with Missouri 
Pacific, jointly owns control of Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western. The last 
named road has acquired control of 
Denver & Salt Lake. It is to build 
what is known as the Dotsero cutoff, 
affording a short and more direct line 
between the Denver and the Western 
Pacific, 

Mr. James is the largest individual 
owner of Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Southern Pacific and has a 
good-sized block of Burlington minor- 
ity shares outstanding. This makes him 
a dominant factor in these properties 
and in any plans that may be attempted 
with respect to them. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has stipu- 
lated as a condition to the granting 
of a loan of $950,000 to Denver & 
Rio Grande Western that that road, 
Western Pacific and Denver @ Salt 
Lake be consolidated with the Bur- 
lington. A glance at the map will 
show that consummation of such a 
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plan would give Great Northern a 
complete circle of traffic connections 
from Chicago to the Coast, thence to 
San Francisco and through Denver 


‘back to Chicago. 


Great Northern's trafic and earn- 
ings have shown material improvement 
since April of this year. In July the 
gains in both gross and net were par- 
ticularly pronounced. In the former 
item there was an increase of $2,078,- 
172 and in the latter of $2,561,764 the 
corresponding month of last year. 
Gross for the first seven months of this 
year increased $2,274,744 and net 
operating income $7,101,263, there 
having been a balance of $3,037,703 
against a deficit in 1932 of $4,063,560. 
In July fixed charges were covered 
with a surplus of $27,935, but there 
was a deficit of $7,235,556 on fixed 
charges for the first seven months, be- 
cause of heavy losses in the first three 
months. 

The report for August will be fav- 
orable, judging from the preliminary 
gross figures, which show an increase 
of about $1,900,000 over August of 
1932. The movement of iron ore up 
to September 7, last, totalled 2,985,449 
tons against only 776,742 tons for the 
entire season a year ago. The move- 
ment of old wheat reflected a big in- 
crease for several months. The vol- 
ume of this year’s crop was reduced 
considerably by lack of rain and high 
temperatures several months ago. 
Loadings in general on Great North- 
ern, however, held up well in Septem- 

r. 

Great Northern has successfully 
carried through an extension for 10 
years of $40,425,000 consolidated 
mortgage bonds of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Manitoba R.R., due July 1 
last, and guaranteed by Great North- 
ern, less than $100,000 not having 
assented. The company must face 
some large additional maturities in the 
next few years, notably $105,859,000 


for Series A 7% mortgage bonds in. 


1936. Maturing equipment obliga- 
tions up to 1940 total $7,536,000. 








A New Era Opens for Wheat 
(Continued from page 570) 








This apparent concession is to the end 
that the North American carry-over 
may be moved toward the consumer. 
All of this relating to the exporters 
is simple enough. It is the part which 
the importers play that gives sound 
economic value to the entire program, 
realizing at the same time that the 
agreement is an expedient, more or less 
awkward perhaps, but which may en- 
able the world to get back to normal 





BUY STOCKS 
NOW 


Those who bought stocks lat Iebru- 
ary and March, when everyone was 
bearish, accumulated excellent profits 
during the rally that followed. 


A similar opportunity is yours today. 
Those who have the courage to buy now 
should profit substantially during com- 
ing months. Of course, there will be 
reactions from time to time, but many 
stocks will eventually sell at prices 
which may seem ridiculous now. 


Another Bargain Stock 
With Rare Profit Possibilities 


The best opportunities to make large 
profits in stocks are confined to the 
shares of moderately-capitalized com- 
panies which are in a position to report 
exceptionally sharp increases in earn- 
ings. We have discovered a medium- 
priced stock which appeals to us as pos- 
sessing the above-mentioned qualifica- 
tions and many other attractive features 
in addition. 


—the concern is well-managed. 

—financial condition is excellent, cash 
and government securities amounting 
to $14 per share. 

—price of the stock is reasonable. 

—capitalization is small, so that the 
price of the stock could advance swift- 
ly if earnings gained appreciably. 

—earnings are expected to increase 
rapidly. 

—the company is not young but is well 
known and long established in a 
fundamental industry. 

—In short, this is one of the most at- 
tractive bargains which we have un- 
covered in a long time. 


During the past few months this stock 
has been giving a much better account 
of itself than the average issue. It has 
always been a brilliant performer and 
undoubtedly will lead the next upswing, 
which should begin soon. 


The name of the above-mentioned 
stock will be sent to you absolutely free, 
provided only that you have not previ- 
ously written to us for similar informa- 
tion. Also an interesting little book, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
INC., DIV. 459, CHIMES BLDG., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 
Prcam neem men neneeeesen —, 
! Investors Research Bureau, Inc., 

Div. 459, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send me the name of the bargain 
stock which should be bought now. 
Also a copy of ‘‘MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS.’’ This does not ob- 
ligate me in any way. 











wheat production and trade through 
normal economic channels. 

The chaos which was caused by 
measures of intense nationalistic agri- 
cultural protectionism has been found 
to sum up as planned economy at its 
worst. The burdening of a majority 
for the benefit of a minority, the stifl- 
ing of international trade. Volumes 
have been compiled to cover the subject 
of “World Trade Barriers in Relation 
to American Agriculture.” Returning 
sanity suggests that these be torn away. 

The Agreement holds out hope of 
better bread for the importing nations, 
better prices and freer movement for 
the exporters. If the underlying mo- 
tive and principle can be made to work 
in wheat, one must ask why so limit 
it to wheat alone? 

The right about face on the part of 
the importers is revolutionary enough, 
considering the somewhat fanatical 
spirit upon which nationalism has fed. 

The importers agree that they will 
not encourage any increase in wheat 
acreage but will try to use more im- 
ported wheat, making better bread, 
and that they will begin to break down 
tariff walls at once, when and as the 
Liverpool price for wheat shall have 
maintained an average level of 63 
cents, gold, over a period of four 
months; to modify tariffs, import quo- 
tas, milling quotas and similar restric- 
tions. The price is roughly equivalent 
to about 90 cents in our own markets 
and of course is subject to exchange 
fluctuations. 

It remains to be noted as one of the 
moving factors in bringing about this 
pact that a very large part of the 
European grown wheat is, colloquially 
speaking, “not so good.” For example, 
England has subsidized her wheat 
growers and increased her production 
but only half of the wheat grown in 
her damp climate is millable and her 
entire production is only about one 
bushel in six of what the United King- 
dom consumes. The wheat of France 
and Germany is too soft to make good 
bread—one reason why rye bread is 
so largely eaten in each of these coun- 
tries. 

The finest, most encouraging feature 
is the attempt at a degree of co-opera- 
tion to allow tke world to have better 
wheat, grown where it is best and 
most cheaply produced, in return for 
which consumers may be able to ex- 
change that which they in turn can 
best and most cheaply produce. 

This is one of the longest and most 
important steps in the right direction. 
If space permitted one to set out even 
sketchily the regulations by which at- 
tempts at self-sufficiency burdened the 
European budgets, put black bread on 
the tables, and in effect put the farmers 
on the dole growing wheat for an ar- 


tificial price, when it could be bought 


for much less in Liverpool, it would 
become apparent at once how vitally 
necessary to world comity and amity 
the Wheat Pact is, and how imperative 
it is that it be carried out as a practical 
example of how to get world trade 
moving once more. 





General Mills, Inc. 
(Continued from page 579) 





will afford a precedent for the future, 
consideration must be given not only 
to physical facilities and the company’s 
trade position, but also to the manage- 
ment’s policies. Since the company’s 
formation, it has marketed its prod- 
ucts aggressively. Radio, magazine and 
other advertising has called the pub- 
lic’s attention to the high quality of 
General Mills’ standard output and to 
the new specialties from which the 
company is deriving an added stability 
in profit margins and earnings. More- 
over, by the maintenance of scientific 
and mechanical research departments, 
by the close control of processes, and 
by continually testing its products 
under commercial conditions, General 
Mills is keeping fully abreast of the 
times. 

In all, this is an excellent augury 
and it would seem that the company 
necessarily make further progress. In 
the very nature of the business, how- 
ever, this progress can hardly be very 
fast. But if speculatively-inclined 
stockholders are disappointed at the re- 
moteness of the prospect of doubled 
earning power, there are many who 
will be gratified that the chance of the 
company’s earnings being halved is 
equally remote. 








The Outlook for the Offspring 
of Drug 


(Continued from page 581) 








of Life Savers were $43.63 or approxi- 
mately 45% in excess of the dividend 
total indicated for the new stocks. 


Investment Candidates 


On the basis of trade and financial 
position, diversity of products and 
demonstrated stability of earning 
power, the shares of Sterling Products 
and Bristol-Myers appear to come clos- 
est to an investment status. Vick 
Chemical, originally a single product 
company, now makes “Vick’s Cough 
Drops,” “Vick’s Nose Drops” and 
“Vick’s Voratone Antiseptic” in addi- 


tion to the original “Vick’s Vaporub.” 
Life Savers’ products include “Life 
Savers,” “Oradel’” cough drops and 
‘Pine Bros.” glycerine tablets. 

A glance at the leading products of 
Sterling and Bristol-Myers shows a 
variety of trademarks familiar to the 
public for many years, a fact which 
goes far to explain the stable earning 
power and high profit margin of these 
two companies. Sterling Products 
makes “Bayer’s” aspirin, “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia,” ‘Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria,” “Caldwell’s Syrup of Pepsin,” 
“California Syrup of Figs,” “Casca- 
rets,” “Danderine,” “Diamond Dyes,” 
“Three-In-One” oil, ““Andrews’ Effer- 
vescent Salts” and various other phar- 
maceutical and proprietary products. 

Bristol-Myers makes such  well- 
known and extensively advertised prod- 
ucts as “Sal Hepatica,” “Ipana” tooth 
paste, “Mum,” “Ingram’s” shaving 
cream, “Ingram’s Milkweed Cream,” 
“Vitalis” and “Gastrogen”’ tablets. 

All of the four manufacturing com- 
panies are without funded debt, capi- 
talization consisting simply of common 
stock. United Drug features “Rexall” 
and “Puretest” products, as well as 
other proprietary and pharmaceutical 
products, specialty goods, perfumes and 
toilet articles and a variety of drug 
store merchandise. Its retailing outlets 
are chiefly through the owned Liggett 
and Owl store chains and through some 
11,000 “Rexall” agencies. Ahead of 
the common stock are $40,000,000 5% 
debentures, due in 1953, and $3,384, 
500 52% bonds of the Liggett Build- 
ing, Inc. The Liggett and Owl drug 
store chains are being operated in re- 
ceivership. 


United Drug Outlook 


It is to be doubted that the long: 
term prospect for United Drug is as 
dismal as might seem to be indicated 
by the current market price of 11 for 
its shares. The difficulties of the re- 
tailing branch of the business in the 
last year have been common to many 
merchandising chains. Two factors ac’ 
count chiefly for the shrinkage in 
earning power. First, a severe decline 
in consumer buying. Second, inflexible 
overhead costs due to real estate lease 
obligations which could not be sup’ 
ported when sales fell to an acute de- 
pression level. 

As to both of these factors it can 
be said that the worst has been seen. 
Both public purchasing power and the 
will to buy have increased, and retail 
sales of the company’s subsidiary stores 
and agencies are sharing the general 
improvement in trade evident in recent 
months. Secondly, the eventual ter’ 
mination of receivership for the Liggett 
and Owl chains will leave these units 
with equitable and supportable leases. 
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As a partial off-set, payrolls will be 
substantially higher under N R A. 
The company’s greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, lay in the decline of sales from 
$41,411,000 in 1929 to $26,536,000 in 
1932. With this trend reversed, plus 
lower leases for the retail stores and 
justifiably higher product prices in 
some instances, the increased payroll 
should not prove an insuperable bur- 
den. Indeed, given a continuance of 
general business revival, United Drug 
should experience a relatively early re- 
turn to the profit side. For these rea- 
sons the common stock at the prevail- 
ing low price may be regarded as hold- 
ing small risk and offering considerable 
speculative attraction for long-term 
buyers. United Drug’s financial posi- 
tion is strong, current assets being 
$28,394,517, against $1,656,142 cur- 
rent liabilities. 

The dissolution of Drug, Inc., does 
not mean any important loss of mar- 
keting outlets to any of the companies 
involved. Their profits derive largely 
from proprietary products whose names 
have become household words. Since 
buyers ask for the majority of these 
products by name they will necessarily 
continue to be stocked by virtually all 
chain and independent drug stores. 








Bull Market in Gold 
Goes On 


(Continued from page 573) 








value it has today, which may be the 
cause, and is certainly visible evidence 
of a great world depression. But be- 
cause gold will once again become the 
world’s monetary standard, much value 
will always attach to it. In a word, it 
is only the excessive boom value which 
one of these days gold will lose; never 
its more fundamental value. 

Probably the world will take its cue 
on stabilization from us, and this we 
cannot undertake until we have done 
whatever it is we are going to do with 
the domestic price structure. The dol- 
lar today is worth about 66 cents in 
terms of the old gold dollar, but if the 
President were to use the powers given 
him by Congress and cut the official 
gold content of the dollar to the 66- 
cent level, all the speculative froth on 
gold and other stocks, and equities in 
general, would blow off. Such prop- 
erty would tend to command a price in 
the new dollars merely some 50 per 
cent higher than the corresponding 
Price in terms of the old dollars, any 
Premium brought about by inflationary 
ears disappearing. This we do not 
Want to happen as yet, despite the fact 
that it is untimately inevitable. 

This is the general background into 
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A Sound Investment 


Many Wall Street men have found that living at 
The Croydon pays generous dividends. 

. .. They enjoy the use of the express subway 
that takes them to their office in only 20 minutes. 

... [hey enjoy the complete apartment arrange- 
ment with its full-sized kitchen and dining alcove 
plus all the conveniences of a hotel including dining 
room, room food service and maid service—if and 


when desired. 


... They enjoy the location—the nearness to 
Central Park and Fifth Avenue, the convenience to 
many fine schools, the sun roof and the playroom 


for the children. 


... They enjoy The Croydon because they get 


their money’s worth. 


Apartments from 2 to 8 rooms at surprisingly 


modest rentals. 


Furnished or unfurnished. 


Che Cropdon 


one-half block from Central Park 


12 East 86th Street 


New York 


BUtterfield 8-4000 





which the stocks of gold mining com- 
panies must be fitted at the present 
time. The background, however, in 
this particular instance is perhaps 
more important than such corporate 
considerations as capitalization, finan- 
cial position, ore reserves, or even cur- 
rent earnings, although these last con- 
siderations must of course receive some 
weight. It might, for example, be 
noted that Alaska Juneau on the basis 
of earning power is given by the mar- 
ket a considerably more liberal ap- 
praisal than the majority. But by and 
large, so long as corporate factors stack 
up reasonably well and fly-by-night 
promotions are avoided, the individual 
who wishes to speculate in gold stocks 
can do so on the basis of the back- 
ground. 

Moreover, by extensive diversifica- 
tion among well-established companies 
he can speculate virtually in gold, 
rather than in gold mining—obviously 
hv all odds the easier course to follow. 
Though it be possible that a particular 
company strike a new vein so rich 
that its stock move up while the group 
as a whole move down, it is likewise 
possible—and this perhaps should be 
stressed more strongly—that a particu- 
lar company run into some such local 
difficulty as fire, flood, or other adverse 
Act of God that would spell disaster. 
Gold mining is admittedly speculative 

(Please turn to next page) 








From red ink 


to black 


that’s the trend of busi- 
ness—and despite the 
“battle of the depression” 
in past months — every- 
where men of _ business 
and Wall Street, are 
wearing a more cheerful 
smile. 


What 
a time to change from 
that pretty well worn suit 
to a new custom tailored 
garment by Shotland & 
Shotland. 


more appropriate 


May we display for you 
our large selection of im- 
ported fabrics for Fall 
and Winter? 


Bryant 9-7495 


Shotlaw & Shotland 
Custom Cailo r8.... 





BAYUK CIGARS INC. 


A quarterly dividend of 134% on the First 
Preferred stock of this corporation was declared 
payable October 15, 1933, to stockholders of rec- 
ord September 30, 1933. Checks will be mailed. 


John O. Davis, Secretary 


September 15, 1933. 
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pocket-size manual 
for every investor 


This monthly compilation can 
be of continuous help in keep- 
ing you up to date on all the 
securities in which you are in- 
terested, and in checking 
changes in the outlook for se- 
curities you have previously 
purchased. 


In today’s market, you need 
the guidance of Adjustable 
Stock Ratings so that you 
can— 


—know what companies offer 
the soundest profit possibili- 
ties. 


—Know which industries are 
progressing—which are at a 
standstill. 


—Avoid companies not likely 
to keep pace with recovery. 


—See at a glance any danger 
signals on previous pur- 
chases. 


—Have all the essential facts 
all the time. 


112 pages, monthly, of brief 
statistical reviews and expert 
ratings of over 1500 listed 
securities — alphabetically 
arranged. 


Issued on the 15th of every 
month. 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 Broad Street, New York 


I enclose $2.50. Send me 
ADJUSTABLE STOCK RATINGS 


monthly for one year. 
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So You’re Going Away! 


Wordsworth, in a rhapsodic mood, hailed London thus: “Earth has not any- 
thing to show more fair.” According to his lights he was right. Today all fair 
cities unfold their charms to the inquisitive traveler who fares forth to see, learn 
and enjoy the world. 


If you are to travel this year or next, as who is not these days, plan your 
voyage, journey or cruise now. Let us help you glean the very essence of enjoy- 
ment from your trip. Our Travel Department, headed by a once restless globe 
hurdler, will gladly place his experience at your command. Write us for the travel 
information you wish. 


WORLD CRUISES 


A . 29, 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA - 30, 


WEST INDIES CRUISES AND SOUTH AMERICA 


.S. KUNGSHOLM 

. SATURNIA 
EMPRESS OF BRIT 
ROMA 


SATURNIA 
DUCHESS OF BEDFORD (13 Ports) 
. KUNGSHOLM 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISES—Havana, Mexico 


SS. ORIZABA 
.S. CHEROKEE (Miami Beach Cruise) 
. MOHAWK (Sea Short Cruise) 
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Perhaps your urge to wander suggests some of the following forms of winter vacationing. 
If you will check what interests you and mail the list to the Travel Department, we will supply 
the information. 
0 Short Cruise 
(0 Cruise Round the World 
(0 Cruise to Mediterranean 
(J Express Service to Europe 
[] Economy Trip to Europe 
[} Voyage to Norway 


(1) Voyage to Sweden 


(2 Voyage to South America 

(1) Journey to Quebec 

(1) Journey to Pacific Southwest 
(J California by Boat and Rail 
(0) Voyage—China, Japan, India 
(] European Motor Tour 

(0 South America by Air 
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90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, information as checked above. 
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mates that approximately 50 other 
plants are worth putting back into 
condition. Some of the presently ac- 
tive plants are being enlarged and mod- 
ernized. Others may be purchased for 
trade names, without being put in 
operation. 

No estimate is available as to the 
total possible expenditures for plant 
construction and modernization. It is 
not likely to be an item of general busi- 
ness significance. 

Such gains in employment as the 
hard liquor industry will account for 
will probably be confined chiefly to 
the retailing end of the business. The 
number of selling establishments will 
probably be far less than the 190,489 
retail outlets of 1915. While no basis 
of accurate estimate is available, it 
appears a reasonable guess that new 
retail outlets, plus stimulation of busi- 
ness in restaurant and hotel dining 
room, may account for upward of 
100,000 jobs. 

A high degree of mechanization 
tends to restrict employment in the 
manufacturing end. In 1914 434 dis- 
tilling establishments employed 6,295 
persons, paid annual wages of $3,994,- 
000 and had a product output valued 
at $206,778,000. In 1919, 34 distill- 
ing plants had 1,380 employees, earn- 
ing $1,716,000 a year. 

In summary, the return of hard 
liquor is of business importance chiefly 
from the point of view of taxation. 
The revenue yield, Federal and local, 
will be of genuine importance if prices 
are not high enough to encourage sur- 
vival of a bootlegging industry which, 
after thirteen years of experience, is 
by no means lacking in ingenuity. 











The Ultimate Consumer Is 
Ordered Into the Breach 


(Continued from page 568) 








psychology and breaking the ruinous 
downward spiral of decreasing employ- 
ment and decreasing payrolls. The let- 
up of the last two months in produc- 
tion is playing into its program of 
increasing payrolls relative to produc- 
tion value. But the increase in employ- 
ment since March has been more due 
to the expansion of employment from 
increased production than from the 
efforts of the N R A. Production is 
the source of wages. It can not be 
allowed to decline far in volume if 
employment is to increase. What is 
hoped for is such an increase in autumn 
consumption that production can be 
increased without price increases. This 
is theoretically feasible, for industry 
can increase its profits without raising 
prices as its ouptut approaches capac- 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


1933 
Price Range 
————. Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Alum. Co. of Amer.......... 96 874% ~=«6 
Amer. Cit. P. & L. B. (.15).. 654 2% 2% 
153% 38% 11% 
13% 256 634 
. Gas & Elec. (1)...... 50 17% 28% 
-ahae ae. eR) .....:... BOM 
. Superpower 2% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. ‘‘A”’ j 1 
Centrifugal Pipe (.40) 24 
Cities Service 2 
Cities Service Pfd. 10% 
Colum. G. & E. cv. Pfd. (5). 138 68 
Commonwealth Edison (4).. 8254 50 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60) 4314 
Cord Corp. (.20) 4% 
Elec. Bond & Share (6% stk.) 415g 10 
Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6) . 66 25 
Electric Pr. Assoc. (.40) 2% 
Ford Motors, France ] 3 
Ford Motors, Ltd........... 


ity. But not if labor costs increase 
sharply. 

That is what organized labor is now 
insisting upon. It is not content with 
the gains the N R A movement has 
brought to it, largely with the self- 
denying concurrence of employers, but 
is insisting on arbitrary increases in 
labor’s share of production. The coun- 
try seethes with strikes. 

Capital is getting tired of financing 
recovery through the deferment of 
profits, to some happy time coming. 

Labor refuses to help. 


The Charge of the Consumers 


The buck is now to be passed to con- 
sumers. 

They are to be appealed to, to carry 
the load of readjustment by spending 
freely. But the burden of that appeal 
is to be the urge to buy now because 
prices will increate—and yet the 
N R A wants no specific advance in 
merchandise prices. What it counts 
on is a general elevation of price levels 
through credit or money inflation—on 
the realization of the President’s prom- 
ise to put price levels back to the 1926 
plane. Now if such a fundamental 
shift is not realized in the near future 
the consumption drive will be accused 
of playing a confidence game on the 
public—and that will be the dismal 
end of the emergency equalization en- 
terprise. Further recovery will then 
have to be left to the normal course 
plus such success as the permanent 
side of N R A—the codes—and the 


Name and Dividend 

General Aviation 

Grect A. & P. Tea N.-V. (7).. 18114 
Gulf Oil of Pa 62 
Hudson Bay M.&S........ 124% 
Humble Oil (2) 88 
Inter. Petrol. (1.12) 197% 
Nationa) Aviation 1334 


- Nat. Bellas Hess 434 


Nat. P. & L. Pfd. (6) 124% 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. 1634 
Penroad Corp. 63% 
St. Regis Paper 84% 
Salt Creek Pfd. (.80) 9% 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1).... 33% 
Stutz Motor Car 20 
ke a . 2434 
SOME IAPT AR) ...6cicsccns. BES 
United Founders 

United Gas Corp 

United Lt. & Pow. A 


various other economic curatives spon- 
sored by the Government may have in 
keeping production and consumption 
in balance. But the inevitable tendency 
there will be to place the emphasis on 
the restriction or repression of pro 
duction. Barring the exhilaration that 
may come from effective inflation, the 
codes while operating to make recov 
ery safe and sane may well delay the 
natural process. 

So let us hope that the charge of 
the consumers’ light brigade will—as 
it may in these strange times—smash 
the last strongholds of business leth- 
argy. 








“When, As and If” We 
Inflate 


(Continued from page 565) 








stock market acted on when prices 
crashed the next day; confirmed as it 
appeared to be by Secretary Wallace's 
Presidentially approved address before 
the National Grain Dealers Associa 
tion, at Chicago, in which he declared 
that inflation and price fixing are not 
permanent remedies for economic ills 

But—the country knows well that 
it has a President who, while no 
vacillator, can change his mind over’ 
night. Until he clearly reveals his 
position, doubt and hesitation will con 
tinue, capital will flee or hide an 
N R A reconstruction will go forw 
in a fog. 
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As I See It 
(Continued from page 561) 








with present government borrowing 
this is impossible. Moreover, despite 
present assurance of a limited issue of 
greenbacks, there could be no certainty 
that more would not follow. All fiscal 
history shows that one issue of paper 
money breeds another. As money 
cheapens and prices rise, the Govern- 
ment goes deeper and deeper into defi- 
cits and prints more and more money 
until finally the money becomes worth- 
less. Government costs rise as fast as 
money slumps with the result that last 
year’s tax receipts will not meet this 
year's bills. Always more money must 
be printed to make up for the further 
cheapening of cheap money. And what 
is true of the Government is true of 
the public at large. Yesterday's na- 
tional volume of cash will not meet 
today’s cost of living. 

We went the whole route of fiat 
money ruin during and after the Revo- 
lutionary War and about tworthirds 
of it at the time of the Civil War. In 
a popular government, like ours, once 
the printing press financing mania 
takes hold of government and people, 
the descent to ruin is most difficult to 
check. 

So far as any governmental action 
can right economic unbalance and re- 
store business life to an even keel, we 
are now attempting it under N R A, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
R. F. C., and other measures. A new 
standard dollar may hasten equaliza- 
tion of prices and will doubtless raise 
them. Such a new dollar is inevitable. 
We can not retrace the path followed 
since March. Some degree of cheap- 
ening of the dollar is fated, but it 
should be an act of stabilization, a final 
recognition of the de facto situation. 
It would close the doors on monetary 
insanity. The job would be done once 
and for all. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


They 





© Write directly to the principals of the two schools below. 
will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 


¢ For further information write School and College Department, The 
Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York City. 


FORE LON 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business 
Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Lower School for small boys in new separate buildin, 
Housemother. R.O. T.C. Fireproof build 
ings Inside swimming pool. All athletics. Best 
health record. Catalog 36th yr. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres Box B. Fork Union. Virginia. 





MRS. BOLTON'S SCHOOL 
for Girls 
Westport-on-the-Sound, Connecticut 
Kindergarten to College 
(Primary, in Day School, for Boys) 
Conducted in the manner of the best English 

Schools. 


Prospectus on request. Telephone 4068 








® Information about the following schools and many others is on file 
in our School and College Department. Subscribers who 
choose may write us for complete details which will be sent 
gratis. 


For Girls— 
ASHLEY HALL 
Southern culture and colonial tra- 
dition. 
BRADFORD 
Modern school 130 years old. 


FERRY HALL 


Excellent location. 


GRAY COURT 
Arts, crafts and secretarial training. 


HOWARD 


Accredited preparation. 
LOW-HEYWOOD 
Prepares for leading women col- 
leges. 
NORTHFIELD 
Applicants selected on a basis of 
ability and need. 


ROGERS HALL 
Thorough college preparation. 


SOUTHERN 
A school of character. 


STONELEIGH 
A small well-established school. 


WALNUT HILL 
Excellent record with colleges. 


WYKEHAM RISE 
Country schoo!, beautiful grounds. 


For Boys— 
CARSON LONG 


Among the best at moderate cost. 
CHAUNCEY HALL 


Intensive scientific preparation. 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Accredited college preparatory. 


CULVER 


Individual training. 


CURTIS 


Thorough elementary preparation. 


EMERSON 
Close friendship between masters 
and boys. 

FREEHOLD 
Modified military system. 


HOLDERNESS 
Individual instruction and home at- 
mosphere. 


INDIAN MOUNTAIN 
Preparation for secondary schools. 


KISKI 


Successful preparatory. 


NEW HAMPTON 


Excellent college record. 
WOOSTER 
Less expensive with high standards. 
@ 
Co-educational 
© 
CUSHING 
High standards of preparation. 
FORNACHON HALL 
Individual training—homelike surroundings. 


PARSONSFIELD SEMINARY 
Small school founded 1832—co'lege preparatory—reasonable. 
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Gt. N. Paper (1) 

Gt. A. & P. Tea Pfd. (7)......... 

Herring-Hall Safe............... 


15% 19% 











Sound Investment Policy for 
the Coming Months 


(Continued from page 563) 








probably, through enlarged direct lend- 
ing by Federal agencies. One may well 
doubt that such a credit policy can be 
successful when monetary uncertainty 
itself remains an increasing cause of 
business hesitation and doubt. Even 
recognizing this probability, we must 
keep in mind that the credit-expansion 
policy is likely to be given further trial, 
that stabilization of the dollar at a new 
gold valuation is complicated by the 
fact that commodity prices have not 
yet reached the level desired by Wash- 
ington, and, finally, that the broad re- 
covery program—combining N R A, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and monetary manipula- 
tion—must necessarily be worked out 
in experimental fashion over a consid- 
erable period of time. 

In considering our present situation 
in this light we see no foundation for 
run-away speculat.ve markets. It ap- 
pears probable that the first and most 
rapid phase of recovery is behind us. 
Future gains may be slower. It was 
not to be expected that they could pro- 
ceed without interruption. Yet there 
is no justification for any major change 
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of investment policy. It is true that 
inflationary gestures and inflationary 
talk appear to have lost much of their 
former potency in influencing the mar- 
ket, but the Washington policy is un- 
changed. All that has happened is 
that immediate speculative hopes have 
run ahead of that policy. 

The basic fact, not to be forgotten 
by those who would protect the pur- 
chasing power of capital funds, is that 
the Roosevelt Administration has been 
committed specifically and definitely 
from the start—and is still committed 
—to the general policy of raising the 
average commodity price level to the 
figure of 1926. That policy involves 
many different attacks. We hazard 
the conjecture that the President him- 
self probably conceives of the goal as 
being attainable only over a period of 
several years, certainly not within a 
period of months. 

It is not a policy which justifies reck- 
less buying of any common stock, with- 
out regard to price or current earnings. 
It is a policy which justifies, in fact 
demands, that the prudent hold firmly 
to tangible properties, including sound 
industrial equities, and that additional 
holdings be acquired with available sur- 
plus funds in any period during which 
market weakness offers advantageous 
levels for purchase. 

Sometimes receding, sometimes draw- 
ing nearer, the inflation hobgoblin will 
remain with us in one aspect or an- 
other for many months to come, per- 


haps for a year or two. Its threats or 
promises—as one chooses to view the 
matter—conceivably may be translated 
into action when a Congress of present 
uncertain mood assembles in January 
and attempts to force the President's 
hand. 

Even if the popular Mr. Roosevelt 
succeeds in keeping tight rein upon 
Congress, we leave the reader this final 
thought: 

We are without question in a gen- 
erally inflationary period, affecting the 
entire world economy. Everywhere, 
including this country, there is a burden 
of private and public debt unsupport- 
able at present price levels. Through 
the device of an extraordinary budget, 
which does not alter the reality, we are 
steadily increasing the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s indebtedness and the inter- 
est charges thereon. There is no sign 
of an approaching end to the growth 
of this debt. If inflation be not volun- 
tary and forced, it may ultimately 
creep upon us, shaped by the present 
course of governmental policy. In 
either event, and regardless of inter- 
vening set-backs, the underlying trend 
of tangible values will be upward. 








What the Expiration of 
Surcharges Means 
to the Railroads 


(Continued from page 578) 








pensate for capital surcharges. In fact, 
indications point to a probability that 
the entire railway rate structure may 
be revamped in the not distant future 
—but that is another story. 

For the present, however, and until 
the matter of inflation has become clari- 
fied, holders of railroad bonds and 
stocks must decide whether or not they 
are willing to retain such commitments 
in the face of the .practical certainty 
that inflation will exert a retarding in- 
fluence on the railroads. Even in the 
case of the soundest issues, the adverse 
effects of inflation are tempered rather 
than removed. One has only to recall 
the experience of railroads after the 
World War, burdened as they were 
by excessive material and labor costs 
and a rigid rate structure, to visualize 
the possibilities in the event of infla- 
tion. Additional comment upon railroad 
securities will be found in the article 
on page 562 dealing with a sound in- 
vestment policy for the coming months. 

In scanning the accompanying esti 
mates of current earnings the reader 
should bear in mind that they. are sub 
ject to the customary year-end adjust’ 
ments and are presented primarily for 
comparative purposes rather than a 
hard and fast prognostication. 
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a Buick makes 35.7 Zqain in 


olun- 


one the total business of its field 


: and heres why f 


inter 
trend 
I.MODERN STYLE —with bodies by Fisher 
blending harmoniously into the windstream 
lines of radiator, hood and fenders. 


2. MODERN PERFORMANCE—for which Buick’s 
famous Valve-in-Head Straight Eight engine 
is largely responsible. 

3. MODERN COMFORT — attained by the use of 
such notable features as inertia-controlled 


hydraulic shock absorbers, insulated bodies 
and deep, scientifically-modeled seat cushions. 


4. FISHER VENTILATION SYSTEM — which con- 
tributes to health, comfort and safety, elimi- 
nating chilling drafts in winter, providing 
cooling breezes in summer. 

§. UNEQUALLED DEPENDABILITY — to which 
more than 1,250,000 Buicks now in service 
bring silent, but convincing proof. 


5 L i [ AGENERAL 
MOTORS VALUE 
BUICK * OLDS * PONTIAC SALES COMPANY 


General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 

















The Open Door 


of the 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


34 East 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


To this open door last year over two thousand people 


came seeking, and received, free advice and help. 
Keep this door open in 1934. 


You can do this by buying and using the committee’s 


address labels, which are sold ten for one dollar. 


The sale of these labels and voluntary contributions 
are the Committee’s only source of income in its work 
of helping those victims of cancer who are unable to 


help themselves. 
Will you help? 


Pamphlets and other information are furnished free 
on request. Write or telephone to the address above, 
or, if you live outside the Metropolitan area, to the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, New York, 


Ae 
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